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President Plans | American Delegates Appointed |F 


Action to Relieve 
Prison Congestion 


, Suggests Use of Army Insti-| 


tutions to Reduce Over- 
crowding of Three Fed- 


eral Penitentiaries. 


Justice Department 
Seeks New Buildings 


Structure to House 2,000 More 
Convicts and Additional 
Reformatary Are 
Projected. 


President Hoover expects to make use | 


of Army prisons and Army post prisons 
as a solution to the problem of over- 
crowding in Federal penitentiaries, no- 
tably those at Atlanta, Ga., and Leaven- 
worth, Kans. This was announced at the 
White House on August 20 by Mr. 
Hoover. 

It is proposed to make the Leaven- 
worth military prison available to the 
Department of Justice as a temporary 
measure pending construction of further 
accommodations, it was explained. _ The 
Army prison at Leavenworth is said to 
have a capacity of about 1,600 prisoners 
and at present contains only 600 inmates. 

Other Vacancies Found. 


There are also-said to be many va- 
eancies in the military prisons at Black- 
wells Island and at Alcatraz as well as 
in some of the Army post prisons. 

Amplifying the President’s announce- 
ment that he believed a temporary solu- 
tion of the prison problem had been 
made, the Attorney General, William D. 


Mitchell, said orally that a total of $6,- | 
250,000 had been submitted to the Bu- | 


reau of the Budget as the Department of 
Justice estimate of the prison needs. 
This sum would be expended over a 
period of six years, Mr, Mitchell ex- 
plained, and the estimates contemplate 
construction of one new Federal peni- 
tentiary, three Federal jails, and one 
more industrial reformatory. 


It is the Attorney General’s idea at 
present that the new penitentiary should 
be constructed somewhere in the north- 
eastern section of the United States, and 
that its capacity should be in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 prisoners. This would 


entail an expenditure of about $3,000,000, | 


according to the departmental estimates. 
Reformatory Is Projected. 


The program calls for erection of an 
industrial reformatory in the western 
section of the country, as a companion 
institution to the reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Mr. Mitchell estimated that 


such a plant as the department needs | 


would cost about $2,500,000. 

The three jails are planned to cost 
about $250,000 each. No location for 
them has been agreed upon, and the At- 
torney General suggested that none would 
be decided upon until a more thorough 
analysis of the number of prisoners held 
in State or local jails on Federal commit- 
ments had been made. 


The capacity of the jails should be not 
more than 500 each, according to Mr. 
Mitchell. He said that the short-term 
prisoners should not be concentrated in 
such numbers as those committed for 
longer periods. The reformatory capac- 


ity contemplated in the estimates is 1,000, | 


according to the Attorney General. 
Legal Questions to Be Studied. 


There remain some legal questions to 
be answered before the Department of 


Justice can take over the Army’s discip- | 
linary barracks at Leavenworth, Kans., | 
according to Mr. Mitchell. He explained | 
that he was not certain whether legisla- | 


tion would be required in order that pris- 


oners other than those committed by | 


Army courts martial could be received 


under the present laws. The Army bar- | 


Column 2.) 
New Railway Sought 
To Join Three Lines 


[Continued on Page 3, 


Extension in California Would 
Connect Large Systems. 


The Great Northern Railway and the 
Western Pacific Railroad have filed a 
joint application with the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission for authority to | 
construct and operate a 36-mile railroad | 
extending from Lookout, Modoc County, 
Calif., to a connection with the McCloud 
River Railroad at or near Hambone, | 
Siskiyou County, Calif. 

At Lookout the proposed line would | 
connect with the proposed extension of | 
the two railroads running from Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., to a point near Paxton or | 
Keddie, Calif., application for which the 
Commission now has under consideration. 

The McCloud River Railroad now con- 
nects at its western terminus at Mt. | 
Shasta, Calif., with the line of the South- 
ern. Pacific. 

The joint application was filed in Fi- 

nance Docket No. 7781. It is condi- 
tioned, the application states, upon the 
granting by the Commission of the au- 
thorizations sought for the proposed ex- 
tension of the two railroads in Finance 
Dockets Nos, 7439 and 7440, 
i The proposed construction, it is stated 
in the application, will give to the ter- 
ritory tributary to the new line and to 
the McCloud River Railroad new and ad- 
ditional through routes and competitive 
movement between all such points and 
all points on the lines of the Great 
Northern and the Western Pacific and 
their. connections. 
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_ To International Radio Meeting 


| 
Com 


| deeliceedine 

Appointment of the American delega- 
tion to the International Technical Con- 
sultative Committee on Radio Communi- 
cations to be held at The Hague next 
month was announced August 20 by the 


| Department of State. 

\ he International Committee was 
created by the International Radiotele- 
{graph Convention of 1927, to discuss 
| technical phases of radio communications 
| preparatory to the holding of the next 
| Radiotelegraph Convention at Madrid in 
1932. Under the treaty, ratified by ap- 
proximately 70 nations, the technical 
committee’s actions are only recommen- 
datory and subject to the approval of the 
| convention itself. 

| The American delegation, comprising 
| three members, exclusive of technical 
|assistants, is headed by Maj. Gen. 
Charles McK. Saltzman, retired, former 
|Chief Signal Officer of the Army, and 
|now a member of the Federal Radio 
| Commission. Other members are Maj. 
|Gen. George S. Gibbs, Chief Signal Offi- 


mittee to Meet at The Hague to Discuss Use of 
Communication Channels Made Avail- 
able by Progress. 


Hooper, Director of Naval Communica- 
tions. 

Technical assistants appointed for the 
delegation are Dr, J. H. Dellinger, Chief 
of the Radio Laboratory of the Bureau 


|of Standards; Lieut. Comdr, T. A. M. 
| Craven, radio communications expert of 
| the Navy; and Gerald C. Gross, short- 
wave engineer of the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

The Department of State announced 
that it is probable that in addition to 
the technical assistants a technical ad- 


days. ‘ 
General Saltzman replaces Commis- 
sioncr Harold A, Lafount as a member | 


of Standards; Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Bureau | 


unds for Enforcing 
Anti-trust Law Asked 


More Thorough Study of Cases 
Said to Be Needed. 


Expansion of the Department of Jus- 
tice division concerned with prosecution 
of anti-trust law violations has been de- 
cided upon by the Attorney General, 
| William D. Mitchell, who announced Au- 


gust 20 in an oral statement that he 
|had requested an additional $75,000 of 


| funds for use of the division in the fiscal | 


| year beginning July 1, 1930. 
|sion’s program further than to say that 
| the burden of work was heavy and he and 
| the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
John Lord O’Brian, were agreed thal 
| more money was needed. Appropriations 
| of the Department of Justice for the cur- 
rent year carry $203,000 for the anti- 


| trust division’s personnel, which sncludes | 
viser will be added within the next few | office assistants and expert investigators. | 


|Mr. O’Brian now has about 16 attorneys 
'on his staff. 


The Attorney General explained that | 


Mr. Mitchell did not disclose the divi- | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Reduced Tariffs 
Said to Lead in 


| 


Placed on Cable Ship 


Visual Maisnrements Possible 
Several Times a Minute. 


Revised Measure A United States Army cable a 


| equipped with a fathometer, the latest | 


| type of deep sea sounding apparatus 
| Mr. Smoot States 59 Per Cent |permitting visual soundings several 


Of Changes in Senate Com- | times a minute, has been placed at the 


mittee Are Lower Than | disposal of the Philippine Government 


for use in laying several interisland 

House Rates. cables, the War Department announced | 
August 20. 

The Department’s stateme 
in full text: 


Estimated Revenue 
The United States Army transport | 


Found to Be Lower «peliwood.” now a cable ship, was re- 
| cently dry-docked at Seattle, Wash., for | 


| the installation of the latest type of 
Annual Income From New Leg- deep-sea sounding apparatus known as | 
islation Is Expected to Ex- fathometer. The erage is of et 
|use in navigation, as with it, visua 
ceed That of Present Act 
By $89,000,000. 


nt follows 





| soundings of from three to 130 fathoms | 
| can be taken several times a minute. 


New Sounding Device | 


| 
| 


' 
u 
R 


HE ‘operdtibits “of the Wevetya 4 

ment affect the interests of 
ery. person living within the 
risdiction of the United States.” 


—William H. Taft, 
President of the United States, 
1909—1913 
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Air Mail Service 
To Latin America 
Will Be Extended 


Largest System of Postal De- 
liveries by Plane in World 
Proposed by Post Of- 


fice Department. 


Base of Operations 


Will Be at Miami 


Countries on Eastern Coast of 
South America to Be In- 
cluded in Contemplated 
Development. 


of the delegation. The latter, it was|his conferences with Mr. O’Brian rela- 
explained, about a- month ago was se-| tive to a Department policy on consid- 
lected by the Commission as its dele-! eration of anti-trust questions submitted 


Majority members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee made 431 changes in 


This special equipment will be of par- | 


ticular value to the “Dellwood” in the | 
| Philippine Islands, as with it the peaks 
and valleys of the ocean bed along the | 





gate to the conference. 
Commissioner Lafount Relieved. 

It was stated orally at the Commis- 

sion that Commissioner Lafount had 
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cer of the Army; and Capt. S. C. 
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Exports to Orient 
| Showed Expansion in 


Fiscal Year of 1929 


‘Increase Made Despite Ad- 

| verse Economic Condi- 
tions in Certain 

Countries. 


| 
| 


An increase of nearly 16 per cent 


brought total exports from the United | 


Modified Restrictions 
On Packers Opposed 


| States to the Orient during the fiscal 
| year ended June 30, 1929, to $862,237,- 
| 000, as against $731,631,000 for the cor- 
|responding months of 1927-28, accord- 
jing to a report from Janet H. Nunn, 
‘of the Division of Regional Information, 
| Department of Commerce, made. public 
| August 20. . 

| The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 

Export values fluctuated more widely 
during 1928-29 than for the previous 
| year, from low in August and May, at 
| $59,000,000, to high in October at $91,- 
| 000,000. The monthly average, however, 
| was nearly 15 per cent in excess of that 
|for 1927-28. 


| the Orient #was effected regardless of ad- 
| Verse ‘economic conditions in some of the 
most important countries concerned, and 
despite a considerable decline in the 
value of refined mineral oils, wheat and 
copper. That it was due, moreover, 
largely to an increase in the volume of 
sales, rather than in prices, is evidenced 
by the fact that a gain of 42 per cent 
in sales of raw cotton to Japan, China 
,;and India was accompanied by an in- 
| crease of only 30 per cent in value, while 
|an advance of 7 per cent in shipments 
of flour to China and the Philippines 
showed a gain of but 4 per cent in value. 
Malaya’s Share Unchanged. 

In the enhanced trade with the Far 
East, Malaya’s share showed no change, 
compared with the previous year. India 
| bought 4 per cent less, due to her in- 
creased production of raw cotton, and 
higher prices for the American product. 
Each of the other important countries, 
however, increased its purchase of 
| American products. Netherland East 
| Indies led off with 35 per cent, while the 
|remaining important countries showed 
| relative increases, ranging from 9 per 
cent for Australia to 27 per cent for 
China. Combined exports to the other 
countries in the Far East, considered of 
jless commercial importance, showed 
creditable expansion with the exception 
of Ceylon, especially in the value of ma- 
chinery, petroleum, iron and steel and 
petroleum products absorbed. 

The importance of these markets to 


the United States’ trade in 1928-29 is | 


illustrated, according to preliminary re- 


[Cont 
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| Large Savings to Meat 


As Result of Research ow Pork Parasite 


| Measures for Control of Infestation Expected to Reduce | 
Amount of Products Condemned on Inspection, 


The Department of Agriculture, stated 


; orally August 20 that, as a result of 


three years’ investigation by the Di- 
vision of Zoology, it had gained knowl- 
edge of parasitic infestation in swine 
which it considers of outstanding im- 
| portance to the meat packing industry. 
| As a result of the knowledge gained 
|of the parasite, known as Stephanurus 
| dentatus, it is belived that control meas- 
| ures may be adopted which will make it 
| unnecessary for the Department to con- 


demn such large numbers of pork prod- 
ucts in the South, it was stated. 

Very heavy losses due to the parasite, 
known as the kidney worm, occur in 
many of the packing establishments of 
the South, which are under Departmental 
supervision, it was explained. 

Sanitation appears to be the control 
measure indicated hy essential facts 
gathered on thé history of the parasite, 
it was said, Clean pastures, elimination 


This noteworthy gain in our sales to| 


Disarmament Negotiations 
Considered by President 


on his behalf at the White House, Au- 
gust 20, hopes to be able shortly to make 


now in progress at London between the 
British Premier, Ramsay MacDonald, 
and the American Ambassador, Charles 
G. Dawes, relative to limitation and re- 
duction of naval armaments. 
Obviously, these discussions, in the 
disarmament, but he does not feel that 


'comment on the subject. 


| Representative Celler Ex- 
presses Views on Revision 
Of Consent Decree. 


lyn, N. Y., made public on August 20 
a letter he has addressed to Mr. F 


, Edson White, president of Armour & 
Company, in which he expresses opposi- 
{tion to modification of the so-called 
“packers’ consent decree” to permit the 
|large meat-packing companies to main- 
| tain retail meat markets and to handle 
other food products. Mr. Celler says, 
in his letter, that if the great meat- 
| packing companies are permitted to in- 
|vade the retail field, there would be 
|grave danger of surrendering to them 
control cf the nation’.. supply of meat. 
Mr. White made public on August 10 
a statement summarizing the reasons 
icited by Armour & Company and asso- 
|ciated companies in petitions filed on 
that date in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia requesting the 
court to modify the consent decree. 
| Both the statement and the Armour pe- 
tition were printed in full text in the 
issue of August 12. Mr. White pointed 
out that economic and marketing changes 
which have taken place since the con- 
sent decree was entered in 1920 have 
made the restrictions imposed thereby 
unnecessary. The development of chain 


particular as showing that there is now 
no danger of any monopoly in the dis- 
tribution and sale of food products. It 
was stated that certain of the chains 
had entered the meat-packing business, 
thereby invading the field of the packing 
companies, while the packers were pre- 
vented by the consent decree from in- 
vading the field of the chain organiza- 
tions. 

In his letter, Mr. Celler says the 
packers have just cause for ¢omplaint 
against this practice of the chain or- 
ganizations but he declares the remedy 
should be found in legislation by Con- 
gress to prevent the chains from enter- 
ing the meat-packing business. He says 


| [Continued 





on Page 4, Column 4.] 





Industry Prodiciad 


President Hoover, it was stated orally | 


a statement regarding the conversations | 


opinion of the President, relate to naval | 


|he can at the present time make any } 


Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- | 


store organizations was referred to in| 


by business interests in advance were 
continuing, and that more would follow. 
He said he was not in a position to make 
|a public announcement of any conclu- 
{sions and that possibly none would be 
| made, adding that it appeared likely 
| there would be a policy developed simply 
instances. The Department’s course, 
amount of money available, but Mr. 
Mitchell said that a more thorough study 
of cases could be obtained and better 
}results accomplished if the additional 
funds are allowed. 


Federal Farm Board 
Considering Details 
Of Loans to Growers 


\ 


' 


| Representatives of Coopera- 
tives Confer With Mem- 
bers Concerning 
Plans, 





Members of the Federal Farm Board 
x ted the entire dat, August °20; to 
consultation with representatives of the 
grape and raisin, and cotton growers’ 
cooperatives relative to the details of 
|plans for loans which the board has 
|agreed to give these organizations out 
of its revolving fund of $150,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress to start the op- 
eration of the Agricultural Marketing 
act. 

This was stated orally August 20 fol- 
lowing a session of the board, by Chris 
L. Christensen, secretary. He said the 
individuals consulted represented the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia, and the Federal Fruit Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation. 

The raisin and fruit growers have ar- 
ranged for a loan of $9,009,000, half to 
| be furnished by the Federal arm Board, 
|}and the other half by Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks and other banking 
institutions of California. Under the 
agreement, the board will aid the Sun- 
Maid cooperative in other ways besides 
making the loan. The loan is expected 
to stabilize the prices of all grapes 


United States, it was previously 
nounced. 

Cotton growers’ cooperatives are ex- 
pected to obtain, through the interme- 
diate credit banks and the board, enough 
money to equal 90 per cent of the value 
of the crop. The cooperatives will work 
out plans for orderly marketing for the 
purpose of stabilizing pirces, in accord- 
ance with the farm relief act. 


an- 


Germany and France 
Give Views on Tariff 


Communications Received by 
| Senate Finance Committee. 


American tariff increases will result 
in a perceptible reaction on German in- 
ternational trade which that country is 
convinced must be expanded if Germany 
is to fulfill her international obligations, 
the Department of State has been ad- 
vised in a memorandum from the Ger- 
man Embassy. This memorandum was 


| the 15 rate schedules and the free list | intended cable routes can be definitely | 


from the decisions reached in individual | 


however, will not be affected by the/| 


grown for commercial markets in the! 


transmitted to the Senate Finance Com- 
| Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, on August 20, 


ceived an additional communication 
through the State Department from Am- 


{duty on spun silk yarns. 
of hog wallows, and changes of pasture; “American tariff bill which was passed 


as often as possible probably will do! by the House of Representatives May 
much*to decrease the intensity of the | 28,,1929, and is at present awaiting ex- 
infestations, it was added, 





tested experimentally at. present in the| German exportation,” the German Em- 


mittee and made public by Chairman | 
At the same time the Committee re- | 


bassador Claudel of France on the sub- | 
| ject of the five per cent increase in the | 


|amination by the Senate, contains in- | 
x : creases of duties on nearly all groups | 
Practical control measures are being | of articles which are of importance to | 


South under the supervision of the|bassy declared. “Moreover, this in- 
creases the severity of a number of 


Bureau of Animal Industry, which ad- | administrative regulations which are of 


ministers meat 
partment said. 


regulations, the De- | 


tions into the United States more diffi- 


such a character as: to make importa- | 


In pointing out facts that had been/| cult. This is especially true of the new 
learned about the life history of the | regulations relative to determining the 
swine liver worm that might be utilized | value of imported articles, to the pro- 


|of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) as 
it was passed by the House, according 


;man of the Committee, Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah. Of the changes, 177 
were increases and 254 decreases in the 
| House rates. 


In the aggregate, according to Senator 
Smoot, 59 per cent of the changes were 
| decreases, only four of the 15 schedules 
were increased and one remained iden- 
tical with the House rates. The Finance 


all the increases were in the agricul- 
tural schedule. " 


Meanwhile, with the rate schedules 
| completed and made public, the Commit- 
| tee majority turned its attention to thé 
| administrative sections of the bill, de- 
| voting the full day to this work. Under 
present plans of the majority leader, 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the 
| administrative half of the proposed act 
must be ready for the Senate on Septem- 
| ber 4. 


The Committee majority also studied a 
draft offered by Senator Reed (Rep.), of 





to a statement August 20 by the Chair- | 


| Chairman declared that 13 per cent of | 


determined, and the cables can then be 
|laid on the routes selected. | 
The Secretary of War has. placed the 
|“Dellwood” and all personnel necessary 
for its operation at the disposal of the | 
| Philippine Government, for the laying 
}of several interisland cables. 


Retail Price Index 
- Records Increases in 


| Early Part of July, 


‘Department of Labor Ob- 
serves 21% Per Cent Incline 
From June 15 to July 

15 of This Year. 


| 
From June 15 to July 15 last, the re- | 
| tail price index increased nearly 2% per 





Establishment of the largest air mail 
service in the world is being considered 
by postal officials, it was stated orally 
at the Post Office Department August 
20. According to the Department, the 
plans call for a regular four-day serv- 


ice over a Pan American route which 
would require a steamship service of 
13 days. 


Based on Present System, 


The new service is to be built around 
the present air mail system in Pan Amer- 
iean countries in cooperation with the 
Pan American Airways, Iac., now car- 
rying the bulk of this Government’s air 
mail in Latin America. 

The Department said it was not ready 
to make known its plans at this time but 
pointed out that it planned new exten- 
sions to its present service with air lines 
down the east coast of Soith America. 

In approving these extensions, the De- 
pattment will merely carry out its plans, 
announced sometime ago, that air mail 
would be exchanged between North and 
South America from points visited by 
President Hoover when he made his 
good-will tour of Pan American coun- 
tries. Since’ the completion of the tour 
the Department has entered inte a con- 


Pennsylvania, for the definition of “do-/ cent, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De-|tract with the Pan American Airways, 
mestic value” in levying ad valorem’) partment of Labor, announced August 20.|and under the terms of that contract 


duties. 
This draft would direct the Tariff C 


; 


which, if.applied on the basis.of domes 
| value, would, in the judgment of the Com- 


mission, be the same as those collectable | 


jat the prevalent rates on foreign valua- 
tion. As the Commission completes this 
conversion, Senator Reed would have it 
| report to the President, and the President 
| would proclaim the converted rates as ef- 
|fective. The value then employed in 
|levying ad valorem duties would be “the 
domestic value.” 

Senator Reed defined domestic value as 
| follows: 


“(a) The price at which, at the time 
| of exportation of the imported merchan- 
| dise, such imported merchandise is freely 
offered for sale, packed ready for delivery 
in the principal markets of the United 
States to all purchasers in the usual 
wholesale quantities and in the ordinary 
course of trade, or 


“(b) If such imported merchandise is 
|not so offered for sale, then an estimated 
value based upon the price at which mer- 
chandise, whether imported or domestic, 
|comparable in construction or use with 
the imported merchandise, so offered for 
sale with such adjustments as may be 
necessary owing to differences in size, 
material, construction, texture and other 
| differences.” 

Senator Smoot said that consideration 
of the plan to apply domestic value would 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


England To Develop 
Market For Tractors 


\Sales Campaigns Planned on 
American-type Machines. 


Despite an existing belief that the 
| British tractor market has reached the 
point of saturation, contemplated price | 
reductions and sales drives planned by 
| a firm producing a lightweight, Amer- | 
ican-type machine may materially ex- | 
pand market potentialities, according to 
a review by William M. Park, of the | 
Agricultural Implements Division, De- | 
partment of Commerce. | 

| 

Most of the 19,000 tractors now in| 

use in Great Britain have been imported, | 
Mr, Park reports, but British engineers | 
are said to be giving increased consid- | 
eration to developing the home industry 
| through the production of a lightweight 
tractor to compete with American 
| models on the British market. 
Mr. Park’s review of the English | 
| tractor situation, appearing in the cur- | 
;rent issue of “Commerce Reports,” fol- 
| lows in full text: 

Fundamentally, the position of the 
agricultural tractor in Great Britain re- 
mains the same as in 1922, when war- 
| time conditions had settled into more | 
regular channels. The country has never 
| been an extensive user of agricultural 
tractors, only 17,900 being registered at 
that time, although in comparison with 
its size and the amount of farm land 
| available tractor use ‘has been developed 


Most Machines Imported. 








‘0 ! 
/mission to ascertain ad valorem rage 


The index number stood at 158.5 in 
July, 1929, against °52.8 for July a year 
gp it was stated. 

“The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

During the month from June 15, 1929, 
{te July 15, 1929, 20 articles on which | 
monthly prices were secured increased as 
| follows: Potatoes, 26 per cent; strictly 
'fresh eggs, 7 per cent; sirloin steak and 
|pork chops, 5 per cent; round steak and 
}canned tomatoes, 3 per cent; rib roast, | 
|chuck roast, flour, and oranges, 2 per 
| cent; plate beef, sliced bacon, canned red 
salmon, lard, cornflakes, navy beans, 
| prunes, raisins, and bananas, 1 per cent; 
| and wheat cereal less than five-tenths of 
;1 per cent. Nine articles decreased: 
|Hens, 3 per cent; butter, rolled oats, 
macaroni, and baked beans, 1 per cent; 
and sliced ham, lamb, cheese, and ted 
|less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. The | 
following 13 articles showed no change 
jin the month: Fresh milk, evaporated 
|milk, oleomargarine, vegetable lard sub- 
stitute, bread, cornmeal, rice, onions, 
cabbage, canned corn, canned peas, | 
sugar, and coffee, 

During the month from June 15, 1929, 
to July 15, 1929, there was an increase 
in the average cost of food in 50 of the 
|51 cities, as follows: Milwaukee and 
Portland, Me., 6 per cent; Boston, Fall 
River, ana Salt Lake City, 5 per cent; 
Butte, Manchester, and Rochester, 4 per 
cent; Baltimore, Bridgeport, Columbus, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Providence, 
New Haven, St. Paul, and Springfield, 
| Ill., 3 per cent; Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
| York, Norfolk, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Oreg., St. Louis, and Washing- 
ton, 2 per cent; Birmingham, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Houston, Little Rock, Memphis, 
| Mobile, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Richmond. 


San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton. and | 


|numerous extensions have been made, 
| with the result that the Department is 
planning to announce a few -additional 
| links, including the Virgin Islands, Lee- 
;ward and Windward Islands, Trinidad, 
and British and Dutch Guiana, it was 
said. 


Rapid Development Noted. 


The establishment of the service is an- 
other example of the strides being made 
by the postal service for direct air com- 
munication between North and South 
America, it was said. The Government’s 
| present air mail service to Pan Ameri- 
can countries is less than a year old. 
During that time development of air 
communication has been rapid, the Amer- 
ican lines now covering more distance 
than those of European countries, 
pioneers in aviation in South America. 

In expanding the scope of its work in 
Latin America, the Department has been 
assisted by the Pan American Airways, 
and its subsidiary company, Pan Ameri- 
can Grace Co. Both of these companies 


| are now under contract with the Depart- 
|ment to earry air mail. 


Passengers Carried. 


Advices to the Department state that 
during the present year, the operating 
company carried more than 100,000 
pounds of regular and special air mail 
between this country and Latin Amer- 
ica. In addition the operating company 
carries passenger and cargo freight. 
Passenger service, it was said, is being 
extended from time to time with the 
result that the Pan American company 
expects t> have this phase of its opera- 
tions so enlarged as to carry passengers 
to every point reached by its planes. 

According to the records of the Des 
partment, Pan American Airways, Inc, 
and its subsidiary,.operate an airline 
|from Miami, through Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Peru as far as Molendo. This line 





\ Cuban import duties on gunpowder, | 


| Seattle, 1 per cent; and Charleston, S. C..| is to be extended to Valparaiso, Chile, 


and Los Angeles less than five-tenths of | thence over the Andes to Buenos Aires 
1 per cent. In Louisville there was a|and Montevideo, where it will connect 
decrease of less than five-tenths of 1! with the new line along the east coast 
per cent. when that line is extended to Uruguay 

For the year July 15, 1928, to July 15,) and Argentina, it was said. 

1929, all cities showed increases: Salt} The Department believes that when 
Lake City, 8 per cent; Butte, Go- | it completes its network of foreign air 

| lines it will supervise the operation of 
Column 6.1 | the largest air mail system in the world, 
{since it will cover all of the South 
| American countries. 

Miami, Fla., is to be used as a base 
of operations, thus affording this net- 
work of Pan American air services a 
link with the network being operated by 
the postal service in this country. 


[Continued on Page 10, 


Duties on Imports 


Increased By Cuba 


Explosives, Belts and Matches | We Se tne, Seen 

Among Articles Affected. Radio Channel Sought 
explosive mixtures and fuses, leather | For Cleveland Police 
belts, and matches of wax, wood or card- 


board have been doubled, and increased Service Would Be Used as Aid 
two and a half times on “alpargatas” | In Hunting Criminals. 

(Spanish slippers made of vegetable | ——_—_- 
fiber), according to a report from the | The Cleveland Police Department on 
Commercial Attache at Havana, Fred-| August 20, filed with the Federal Radio 


erick Todd, made public August 20. Im- | Gommissi lication for permis- 
port duties on unfinished staves and — on oer . - 


headings for barrels have been decreased, 
the report stated, 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Gunpowder, explosive mixtures, and 
fuses, previously dutiable at $2.40 to! 


sion to create a radio crime detection and 
criminal apprehension service employing 
| short waves. 

| The application, filed by W. R. Hop- 
|kins, City Manager, stated that the city 


to assist in its control, the Department 
of Agriculture said that the Zoological 
Division had found that eggs of kidney 
|worms are eliminated with the urine, 
and, under favorable conditions of tem- 





| perature and moisture, hatch within one 


to two days. Within about a week, the 
Zoological Division discovered, the larvae 
reach the infective stage and are ready 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3$.] 


cedure in the case of the flexible tariff 


regulations and to countervailing duties, | 


“The right of the United States to 
regulate tariff legislation according to 
its own requirements is of course not 
disputed by the German Government. The 

|'German Government, however, feels that 
| it is justified in bringing to the attention 
| of the American Government the serious 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


| more steadily than in most of the older | products from the United. States, will be 
{increased to $4.80 per 100 kilos; leather 
By far the greater number of the 19,-| belts, from $1.60 to $3.20 per kilo; 
000 tractors now in use in Great Britain) matches of wax, wood or cardboard, in- 
have been imported, and imports were cluding the immediate container, from 
greatly increased during the war, when | $0.28 to $9.56 per kilo; Spanish slip- 
every available acre of land was needed pers (Alpargatas), from $0.96 plus an 
for the cultivation of grain. Following ad valorem duty of 12 per cent to $2.40 
the war a considerable quantity of the! per dozen pairs plus an ad valorem duty 
large area of land put under the plow of 12 per cent; unfinished staves for 
for food production was put back to) barrels, from $0.40 to $0.12 per 100 

a ‘kilos; and barrel headings, from $0.64 
Column 4.1 to $0.32 per 100 kilos, 


continental European countries. 





[Continued on Page 5, 


| desired to install a transmitter for the 
|use of the Police Department through 


| which it would communicate with’ police 
“cruising” automobiles, and dispatch 
them to scenes of crime. The application 
requested assignment to the 1,712-kile- ~ 
leyele channel with from 150 to 1,000 

| watts power, so that a radius of 20 miles 
could be covered. at 

Similar applications have been fi 
by other cities, including Chicago, whi¢ 


outlined elaborate plans for the 


system to the Commission, 
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Reforestation Urged 
For Devastated Land 


{ In National Preserve Chairman of American Delegation, Representative White, 


Department of Agriculture 


Conducts Two-day Tour 
Of Inspection in 
West Virginia. 


Reforestation on a “vast area” of dev- 
astated land in the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest, West Virginia, is the most 
important need of the preserve, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has just an- 
nounced in cohnection with a tour that 
took 63 lumberman, coal operators, road 
officials and legislators through the sec- 
tion. 

Road development within the boun- 
daries of the forest is also badly needed 
to facilitate reestablishment of timber 
operations and to open recreational 
projects, it was stated. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The first large-scale forestry tour to 
be conducted in West Virginia ended re- 
cently with enthusiastic appreciation of 
the possibilities of forestry practice in 
that State. As guests of the Forest 
Service of the United States, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 63 lumber manu- 
facturers, coal operators, legislators, 
road officials, and others made a two-day 
investigational tour of the Monongahela 
National Forest. 


1466) 


Greater Safety in Sea Travel Sought | American Delegates 
Under Provisions of Recent- Convention| Named for Meeting 


Of Radio Specialists 


Use of Channels of Commu- 
nication Recently Made 
Available Will Be Among 

Matters to Be Discussed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

asked to be relieved of his assignment 
ito The Hague, because of important ad- 
ministrative problems which have de- 
veloped on the Commission, and because, 
to a large extent, the international meet- 
jag will be highly technical, and a tech- 
nician would be better qualified for the 
assignment. General Saltzman is a 
technical radio expert. 


Submits Report on Proceedings. 


The report on the International Con-| the policies and indeed the precise pro- 
vention on Safety of Life at Sea has; posals which were recommended in the 
been submitted to President Hoover by| reports of the technical committees, and 
\the Chairman of the American delega-| which it was believed the United States 
|tion, Representative White (Rep.), of | should endeavor to have adopted by the 
Lewiston, Me., and has been made pub-| conference. 
lic by the Department of State. In addition to the delegates, the fol- 
| The convention will come into force} lowing technical assistants were ap- 
on July 1, 1931, provided at least five; pointed and accompanied the delegation 
parties have deposited their ratifications. | to London: 

Among the stbjects dealt with in the} Lieut. Commander E. L. Cochrane, 
iconvention, according to the report, are; Construction Corps, United States Navy, 
safety in ship construction, life-saving | Bureau of Construction and _ Repair, 
appliances, radiotelegraphy, dissemina-| Navy Department; J. C. Niedermair, 
tion of meteorlogical data, ice patrols,, Navy Department; J. F. MacMillan, 
distress signals, dangerous goods in| American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
cargo, proper manning of ships, and in-| tion; David Arnott, American Bureau of 
spection and issuance of safety certifi-| Shipping; Captain William E. Griffith,)explained at the 
cates, | United States Shipping promont . J. American a experts, ae ore 

: vai ee ‘ac Smith, Marine Office of America; Cap-} mental and from the industry, have been 
octilues te dee iam 2 coe The tain N, B. Nelson, United States Steam- drafting the American recommendations 
full text of his report follows: | boat Inspection Service; Lieut. E. M./for submission to The Hague conference. 


' To the President: As chairman of the | Ct ee 


delegation of the United-States of Amer- 
ica to the International Conference for | 
the Revision of the Convention of 1914) 
for Safety of Life at Sea held at Lon- 
don from April 16 to May 31 last, ine Fee¢hnical Assistants 


‘lusiv s it the followi report ‘ 7 
clusive, I submit the following report on To Delegation Nemed 


behalf of the delegation: 
The convention of 1914 was signed by Instructions were issued to the delega- 
representatives of 16 governments. It| tion under date of March 28, 1929. A 


was ratified by some of the signatory | copy. of these instructions is attached 
hereto and is marked “Exhibit A.” In 


. Austin, United States|completed and is being circularized 
partment; Edgar B. Calvert, United | diotelegraph Convention, but will be fol- 
States Weather Bureau. | lowed by supplements yet to be com- 


pleted. 


Meeting Begins September 18. 
The conference begins on September 
18 and continues until October 2. All 
nations signatory to the 1927 convention 
may be represented at the conference. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, 


For the past several months, it was | 
Radio Commission, | 


States Coast Guard;/The basic report, it was said, has been|the facilities or experience necessary for 


| Navy, Bureau of Navigation, Navy De-|among the nations signatory to the Ra-}| 


|It steers away from statistical pitfalls 
‘and blind alleys. 


governments but because of the war and 
for other reasons it was not brought} 
completely into force as a convention, by 
any State, although parts of it were 
made effective by particular States by 
legislative enactment or otherwise. In 
the years following the signing of the 
convention in 1914, many changes and | 
advances were made in the types and | 
methods of construction of ships, and 
additional experience and knowledge 
were gained with respect to many other 
matters covered by the convention of 
1914. 


Problems Studied 
By British Government 


For these reasons the British Gov- 
ernment in the autumn of 1927 trans- 
mitted to other maritime nations which 
had signed the convention of 1914 a 
memorandum by the British Board ot} 
Trade covering in some detail a study 
which had beer carried on in Great | 
Britain since 1914 of the subjects in- | 
cluded in the convention of that year, | 
and made tentative suggestions for the 
revision of the 1914 convention and for 
the holding of a conference for that 
purpose. 

As a result of these proposals from 
the British Board of Trade, a study 
of the 1914 convention and of the re- 
spects in which it should be revised was ! 
undertaken by interested Departments 
of our Government and by shipbuilding 
and ship operating interests of the 
United States. An Interdepartmental 
Committee under the chairmanship of 


Began Tour at Parsons. 

Starting at Parsons, West Virginia, 
the group inspected the Parsons tree 
nursery, the planting operations, fire 
control work, and road construction work 
of the Forest Service. The first night 
was spent at a Forest Service road camp. 
The trip ended at Franklin, West Vir- 
ginia, late the second day. ‘ 

Practically the whole of the area 
within the Monongahela Forest had been 
cut over and repeatedly burned over be- 
fore it was acquired by the Government. 
Under organized fire protection promis- 
ing stands of hardwood timber are com- 
ing back on many areas, and there is 
some regeneration in the spruce type. 
Some 40,000 acres have been so badly 
depleted, however, ‘that artificial re- 
forestation will be necessary. When 
fully developed, the new Parsons nursery 
will have a capacity of 1,200,000 trans- 
planis to be used in carrying on this 
work. 

The big task on the Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest is one of reconstruction— 
to bring back to productivity by pro- 
tection and reforestation a vast area 
that has been devastated. The purchase 
area of the Monongahela includes 700,- 
000. acres, of which 275,000 have been 
acquired by the Federal Government. 
The forest protects a portion of the 
headwaters of the Monongahela, Ka- 
nawha and Potomac rivers. At one time 
this region supported substantial forest 
products industries, but with the cutting 
out of, the last of the timber these dis- 
appeared. The encouraging prospects 


addition to these general instructions, 
the President, in a letter to the Chair- 
man, indicated his desire that the dele- 
gation should strive at the conference 
for the highest practicable standards of 
safety. A copy of this letter is attached 
and is designated “Exhibit B.” 


In pursuance of these instructions, the 
Gelegation of the United States pro- 
ceeded to London, arriving there on April 
12. The conference convened on April 
16. Delegates were present from Ger- 
many, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Spain, the 
Irish Free State, whe United States of 
America, Finland, France, the United| 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern! 
Ireland, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, The 
Netherlands, Sweden and the Union of) 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The League} 
of Nations was represented by observers. | 

The conference was opened by Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, president of the 
British Board of Trade. By request, th 
chairman of the delegation of the United | 
States placed in nomination as president 
of the conference Vice Admiral Sir Her- 
bert Richmond, of the British delegation, 
who was unanimously elected. | 

At this opening session the rules of 
procedure for the conference were pre- 
sented. They followed closely the rules 
of the 1913-1914 conference. A change 
of importance was in that article of the 
rules which made English and French 
both official languages. At the previous 
conference French only was recognized 
as the official language. 

By vote passed at this first plenary 


Besides the actual delegations countries 
may send unofficial representatives of 
the communications companies, but they 
will have no official voice in the delib- 
erations. 


Representatives of American communi- 
cations companies which have notified 
the Commission that they will send rep- 
resentatives to the conference, are: Lloyd 
A. Espenschied and Dr. W. Wilson, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Dr. John Nathansonn, Universal | 
Wireless Communications Co., Inc.; L. A. 
Briggs, Traffic Engineer, and Col. 
Samuel E. Reber, Director, Foreign Re- 
lations, Radio Corporation of America, 
A. Y. Tuel, Vice President and General 
Manager, Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Company; H. H. Buttner, Assistant Vice 
President, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; W. E. Beaks, Tropi- 
cal Radio Company; Charles J. Pannill, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Radiomarine Corporation of America; J. 
W. Swanson, Vice President and General 
Manager, Southern Radio Corporation, 
and Louis G. Caldwell, counsel for Press 
Wireless, Inc. 


Channels to Be Discussed. 


_The agenda for the conference, pre- | 
viously announced by the Department of 
State, includes a variety of subjects re- 
lating to the use of international chan- | 
nels for radio communication. Most im- | 
portant among these, it was stated, is 
that relating to the separation between 
channels. 

In this connéction it was explained | 
that at present there are 624 channels | 


lable value to all groups interested in the 


|cipitate the desired 


‘ditions under which they work; to im- 


for a return of wood-using industries 
to the region in a comparatively few 
vears were studied by the group during 
the “show me” trip. 

Better Roads Stressed. 

The crying need of road development 
in the region was discussed in detail. 
Roads are needed both to facilitate the 
fiiture reestablishment of timber opera- 
tions and to open up the excellent recre- 


one of the Assistant Secretaries of | session the duty of drafting a program 
State, and an executive committee, un- | for the Conference was placed upon a 
der the Department of Commerce, were |Committee consisting of the Chairman 
created for the purpose of é6rganizing ofthe Delegations present at the Con- 
_and direeting these preliminary studies. ference. 

For making the detailed technical As a result of action by the Committee 
studies, three principal technical com-| of Chairmen, the following technical 
mittees with subcommittees were or- committees of the Conference were de- 
ganized, under the supervision of the termined upon, i. e., (1) Ship Construc- 
Department of Commerce, as follows: | tien, (2) Life-saving Appliances, (3) 


of a separation of two-tenths of 1 per, 
cent in the international high frequency 
| band, which ranges from 6,000 to 23,000 
|kilocycles. At*the 1927 International 
|Conference, it was decided that the 
standard separation between these chan- 
nels should be two-tenths of 1 per cent. 
| However, it was stated, advances in the 
radio art have made possible the opera- 
|tion of stations on channels separated 


‘dustrial chemicals as caustic soda, car- 


ational possibilities of the forest. Within 
the forest area are numerous scenic and 
recreational features such as Blackwater | 
Falls, “The Sinks”? where Gandy Creek 
flows under a mountain for a mile, the 
famous Seneca Rocks, and the “Snake 
Hole” region. The Forest Service has 
constructed some 200 miles of trails and 
43 miles of dirt road, and present plans 
call for the building of some 200 more 
miles of road. The need for suitable 
approach roads to the forest, to be 
built by the State, was pointed out. | 
The informational trip was conducted 
by C. L. Perkins, Supervisor of the Mo-| 
nongahela Forest, with the assistance of : . 
Nat D. Frame. Director of Extension) tees and of the executive committee. 
Work in West Virginia, and T. W. Skuce,| The technical committees devoted a 
State Extension Forester. Among those| year to an intensive study of their sub- 
attending were Senator Guy D. Goff ofj|jects. From their earliest organization, 
West Virginia; Congressman Frank L.|they were aided in their work by many 
Bowman, Morgantown; T. S. Newins,| of the leading naval architects, shipbuild- 
State Forester of West Virginia; Harry|ers and marine insurance authorities of | 
B. Martin, State Senator, Elkins; George|the country. Their reports were sub- 
D. Curtin, lumberman, Clarksburg; J. G.| mitted to the executive committee, and | 
Pritchard, secretary, West Virginia Man-|by it were transmitted through the Sec- 
ufacturers Association, Fairmont; P. D.| retary of Commerce to the Secretary of 
Neal, Parkersburg Chair Company, Park-| State, who issued the instructions to the 
ersburg; C, H. Claggett, Pocahontas Coal | delegates. 
and Coke Company, Bluefield; Troy E. ; 
Hardman, lumberman, Elkins; John R. American Delegates 
Davis, State Senator, Weston; John! T'9 Conference Named 
Raine, Meadow River Lumber Company,|_,, : , : | 
Rainelle; and A. A. Doppel, Chamber of| , The holding of an international con- | 
Commerce of the United States, Wash-| ference to convene at London on April | 
16, 1929, having been decided upon, an} 


ington, D. C. 1b, Ive | 

: invitation to the Government of the| 
| United States to parlicipate therein was 
extended through the British Aibassa- | 
dor at Washington on January 21, 1929, | 


1, Ship Construction Committee: a. 
Subdivision of ships; b. Lifesaving ap- 
pliances; c. Fire extinguishing appli- 
ances. 

2. Wireless Telegraphy Committee. 

3. Navigation Committee: a. Ice patrol 
and Derelict Destruction; b. Meteorol- 
ogy; ¢. Rules of the road. 

Representatives of the American 
Stamship Owners’ Association, of the Na- 
tional Council of American Shipbuilders, 
and of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
as well as of the interested Departments 
of the Government, were included in the 
membership of these technical commit- 


Losses From Forest Fires 


Radiotelegraphy, (4) Safety of Naviga- 
tion, and (5) Certificates. A (6) Com-| 
mittee on General Provisions and a (7) | 
ae Committee were provided for | 
ater. | 


Chairmen of Various 
Committees Assigned 


The Committee of Chairmen also was | 
given authority to designate the heads of 
these committees and by its action Rear 
Admiral George H. Rock of the Construc- | 
tion Corps of the Navy of the United 
States was named as Chairman of the! 
Committee on Ship Construction. The 
Chairman of the other Committees were: 

Committee on Life-saving Appliances, 
Sir Norman Hill of the British delega- 
tion. | 

Committee on Radiotelegraphy, Her- 
mann Giess of the German delegation. 

Committee of Safety of Navigation, 
Sir Charles Hipwood of the British dele- 
gation. 

Committee on Certification, Major 
General F. Marena of the Italian dele- 
gation. 

Committee on General Provisions, Sir 
Charles Hipwood of the British delega- 
tion. 

Committee on Drafting, Senator Rio of 


| the French delegation. 


The chairmen of the several delega- 
tions at the conference were asked to 
designate the members of their delega- 
tions to serve upon the conference com- 
mittees. With the approval of the dele- 
gation of the United States, I made as- 
Signments of delegates and technical as- 


by only one-tenth of 1 per cent, thereby 
making it possible practically to double | 
the available number of channels. 

Other matters deal mainly with engi- 
neering advances in radio since the hold- 
ing of the last radiotelegraph conference, 
and nomenclature that should be recog- | 
nized i-.ternationally for general radio 
conceptions. The question of suppres- 
sion of interference through use of fre- 
quency control apparatus also will be 
considered. > 


Delegation of the United States. Upon} 
the conclusion of the work of the Tech- | 
nical Committees the Drafting Com- 
mittee began its work. From time to 
time as questions arose which could not 
be readily solved by the Drafting Com- 
mittee, they were referred to a Com- 
mittee of Five appointed by the Drafting 
Committee. Great Britain. France. Ger- 
many, Denmark and the United States 
were represented on this Committee of 
Five by the Chairmen of their Delega- | 
tions. 

No alterations which appeared to re-| 
sult in changes in substance in the re- 
ports of the Technical Committees were 
agreed to by the United States members 
jof the Drafting Committee which were 
|not called to the attention of and which 
| were not passed upon by the full Dele- 
gation of the United States. 

The Conference concluded its work and 
the Convention as agreed to was signed 


lon May 31. Every Delegate present indi- | 


| cated his approval of the Convention by 
signature thereof. The Conference ad- 


{merce August 20. 


| company 


Reduced by New Methods 


Increased efficiency in fire-fighting 
methods and apparatus were reflected in 
an appreciable saving of timber in 
Glacier National Park, Montana, dur- 
ing the month of July, according to a 
report from the Superintendent of the 
Park, J. Ross Eakin, just made public 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Mr. Eakin reports the seemingly 
alarming number of 25 fires in the first 


Sistants to each committee as follows: | journed in the afternoon of May 31. A 
Ship Construction: Delegates, Rear) copy of the Convention is attached hereto 
Admiral George H. Rock, H. G, Smith,/and is marked “Exhibit C.” It was 
H. B. Walker, Rear Admiral J. G. Taw-| signed in French and English texts, both 
resey, D. N. Hoover; technical assist- | of Which are of equal authority. The 
ants, Lieut. Commander E. L. Cochrane, | sreatest care Wan taken that the French 
J. F. MacMillan, David Arnott, J. C.| and English texts should be identical in 
Niedermair, A. J. Smith. |meaning. The Final Act of the Confer- 
gress, Chairman of the Committee on | ne Appliances: Delegates, D.' ence signed at the same time and included 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House | N- Panik Che sauce, S. G. Tawre- | in the document with the Convention 
of Representatives. nw aptain harles A, } acAllister, H. |}embraces certain supplementary agree- 
B. Walker, H. G. Smith; technical assist- ments, declarations and recommendations 


Mr. Arthur J. Tyrer, Commissioner of | A : C - a ae 
Navigation, Department of Commerce. yants, Captain M. B. Nelson, Captain W.| made by the Conference of delegations 


and was accepted on behalf of the United | 

| States on February 21, 1929, Participa- | 
tion by the United States in the Confer- | 
ence Was authorized by Congress and | 
delegates were appointed by the Presi- 
dent.’ The members of the delegation 
were: 


Wallace H, White, jr., Member of Con- | 


AUGUST 21, 1929 


Surveys in Field of Women Workers 
Given Free Aid by Federal Bureau 


| Expert Assistance Furnished Private, State or National 
| Organizations in Investigations. 


| 

Private, State or national organiza- 
|tions desiring to conduct meritorious 
|surveys in the field of women workers 
|can secure expert assistance free of 
\charge by applying to the Women’s Bu- 
;reau, Department of Labor, the Bureau 
/ has just announced in a statement, which 
follows in full text: 

Among the ways in which the Bureau 
lends a helping hand is the assistance 
given in drawing up schedules and ques- 
tionnaires to be used in an investigation 
or survey. For example, the Bureau 
either through correspondence or confer- 
ence with representatives of the organi- 
zations seeking aid submits plans, criti- 
cizes plans submitted to it, or works out 


the economic status and dependency 
problems of negroes of the Negro Wel- 
fare Survey of Richmond, Va., made by 
the Council of Social Agencies. This 
has just been completed and returned to 
the Council, 


2. Tabulation of data contained on 
questionnaires answered py domestic 
workers in an extensive study of domes- 
tic employmcnt being made by the per- 
manent organization established to con- 
tinue the work along this line inaugu- 
rated by the Philadelphia Committee on 
Household Occupations. As part of this 
whole study the Bureau prepared exten- 
sive tables on data collected by this Phil- 
|adelphia organization from employers of 
in conjunction With the agency in ques-|domestic workers. The report which is 
tion feasible plans, being prepared by the Philadelphia 

Another important method of giving, 4gency in consultation with the Bureau 

aid is the tabulation and analysis of data| Will be a valuable contribution on the 
collected by organizations which have not | controversial “servant problem.” 
3. Work sheets have been received from 
|which the Bureau will draw up tables 
for the study on married women in in- 
dustrial plants in and around Philadel- 
phia, a survey inaugurated by Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, of the Depa:tment of So- 
It constructs a strong|cial Economy of Bryn Mawr College as 
foundation for practical studies and a/a piece or research work for students in 
safe and sound framework for the prep-|her department specializing in the prob- 
aration of reports. It helps in this way'lems of women in industry. The work| 
to standardize data and thus makes for| sheets were made up from questionnaires | 
uniformity in the collection and presen-|a@nswered by employers of women as to 
tation of material, a service of incalcu-|the position and status of married women 
in their employ as well as to their pref- 
erence for married women workers and 
willingness to employ them. 

4. Cooperation with the National Y. W. 
|C. A. in a study of the hours, wages and 
working conditions of the Y. W. C. A. 
stamp can be easily correlated. =" doing een ip in aaa 

7 ’ se 3 . A.’s in various parts of the country. 

The Women’s Bureau because it is aly great many schedules from all sec- 


Government organization, must always |“! : 
: : ‘ . tions of the United States have been re- 
conform to the policy of looking at every | ived from which the Bureau is planning 


sti i n unbiased and impartial | C®! ] 
cen aol te eoepanttion with Mother | to tabulate the data and to submit them 


to the Y. W. C. A. as a series of care-| 
fully prepared and comprehensive tables| 
for the preparation of a report by the| 
| association, 


such work. 

In this way the Bureau through its 
own broad experience and wide technical 
knowledge serves as a valuable guide. 





problems of women workers and desirous 
of using all available information on the 
subject both for practical and theoreti- 
cal purposes. Material gathered from 
different sources When given the Bureau’s 


agencies tends to guarantee trustworthy 
statistical data and carefully balanced 
reports of the non-government agencies 
| with which it cooperates. 

Uniform, trustworthy, and unbiassed 


ee 
scientific surveys of the various aspects | N WV k h G 
|of the employment of women inspire the | ew orks op 1ves 





confidence of the public and tend to pre-| 
improvements in| 
standards for women workers and in con- 


Employment to Girls 


prove women’s opportunities for profit- 
able employment; to a the effici- 
ency of women Workers; and to prevent e . 
their health from being jeopardized by | Patients Suffering From 
their gainful occupation. | a 

The Bureau reports among its cur- | Heart Diseases. | 
rent activities the following pieces of | : 
cooperative work: ae education and coherent: 

Seite aeekt . 4, |/and medical attention at minimum cos 

/ Analysis of the section dealing with | have been provided at a novel workshop 
~ |for New York City girls who are handi- 
capped by serious heart diseases, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

A review of the enterprise, to appear 
in the forthcoming issue of the Bureau’s 
Monthly Labor Review, follows in full 
text: 

Employment is provided for girls in 
New York City who, because of serious 
heart disease, are not able to compete 
with other workers in regular industry. 
The girls are taught fine hand and ma- 
chine sewing and are paid 25 cents per 
hour for their work, this rate being in- 
creased as skill is acquired. Electric sew- 
ing machines are provided and the work- 
room is under the direction of an instruc- 
tor in sewing. A special research clinic 
of the heart committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association is 
maintained in connection with the shop | 
and the girls are under constant medical 
observation. Special examin&tions are 
made at a weekly clinic session held on 
Saturday mornings. Transportation to 
and fom work is provided for the girls. 

Applicants for admission to the shop | 
must be between the ages of 16 and 30 
jand must have a certain degree of dis- 
ability (functional classifications of II-B) 
to be eligible for employment in the shop. 
Patients who are accepted in the cardiac | 
|shop are entirely under the care of the| 
medical director of the shop and if they | 
have been referred by another clinic a| 
|monthly report of their condition is sent| 
|to that clinic. 

The shop is open for work five days a} 
week and the girls are expected to be 
there between 9:30 and 4:40, although 


‘Personnel Is Restricted to) 





Factory for Window Glass 
Is Proposed in Australia 


Experimental work being carried on| 
in Australia on the use of Tasmanian} 
stringy bark pulp for the manufacture | 
of low grade rayon gives promise of suc- 
cessful development, which wouid prob- | 
ably lead to rayon production, thus af-! 
fording possible new outlets for such in- 


bon bisulphide and sulphuric acid, ac- 
cording to a report from the Trade Com- 
missioner at Melbourne, S. R. Peabody, | 
made public by the Department of Com-| 


Probable expansion of glass produc- 
tion, also entailing use of industrial 
chemicals, is reported by Mr. Peabody. 

The Department’s statement follows in| 
full text: 

The Australian Glass Manufacture | 
Co., Ltd., Sydney, recently announced | 
that installations are under way provid- 
ing for the comr-encement of operations 
in about 12 montis on production of win- 
dow glass. The new works is estimated 
to cost approximately £200,000 with an- 
nual production capacity planned for 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 square feet of plain 
window glass. It is assumed that this 
will secure its additional re- 
quirements of chemicals and _ related 
products from the regular channels. 


Germany Expands Exports 
Of Phonograph Records 








The export development of the Ger- 
man phonograph record industry is said | 
to have been even more marked than 
that of the phonograph industry proper, 
as is demonstrated by the fact that in 
the first nine months of 1928, 8,200,000 
records were exported, which surpassed 
the export total of the entire preceding | 
year, according to E, A. Kiefer, Spe- | 
cialties Division, Department of Com- 


Title Registered U 


|the patient at no additional cost. 
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Extension Forces 
Increased by Using 
Additional Funds 


Legislation Increases: Avail- 
able Money by $1,291,285 
For Use of Department 
Of Agriculture. 


A total of 580 extension workers of 
all kinds were added from July 1, 1928; 
to June 30, 1929, it was stated orally 
in the Department of Agriculture on Au- 


gust 2. It was made possible for the 
States and the Department to add these 
workers, it was pointed out, mostly by 
funds atthorized in the Capper-Ketcham 
and the Smith-Lever Supplemental Acts. 


. Total extension funds from all sources, 
it was announced, will be $1,291,285 more 
during the fiscal year ending on June 
30, 1930, than were available for use 
during the fiscal year 1928-29. In the 
former fiscal year, all extension funds 
for work in the 48 States and Territory 
of Hawaii amounted to $22,512,646, 
against $23,803,931 for the fiscal year 
1929-1930. 
Division of Funds Given. 


The separate funds for the fiscal years 
1928-29 and 1929-30, respectively, were 
divided, the Department said, as follows: 
Federal funds $8,572,808 against $8,797,- 
893; State and college, $6,405,526 against 
$6,948,450; county, $6,282,180 against 
$6,952,620; and farmer organizations, 
$1,251,832 as against $1,104,968. Federal 
funds did not show as large an increase 
from the past to the current fiscal year 
as might have been expected, the De- 
partment pointed out, because last year 


| there were about $400,000 of flood emer- 


gency funds available that were not con- 
tinued this year. 

Most of the work increased by’ the 
added funds for the present fiscal year, 
it was announced in the Department, is 
to be for the county agricultural agents, 
for home demonstration work, and for 
boys’ and girls’ clubs work. Advances 
in funds for these over last year, the 
Department said, were for county agri- 
cultural agents, a total increase of $365,- 
000; for home demonstration work, 
$440,000, and for boys’ and girls’ clubs 


| work, $170,000. 


Child Care Advances. 

The rest of the $1,291,285 increase in 
extension work funds for the current 
fiscal year, it was explained in the De- 
partment, consists in small amounts for 
various other activities. 

During the current fiscal year, the De- 
partment said, a total of $32,300 was 
allotted for child care and training, a 


line of work, it was explained in the 


Department, that is developing in a num- 
ber of States. This is the first year, it 
was recalled, that the amounts for child 
care and training have been itemized 
separately. The Department explained 
that heretofore they have been placed 
under the miscellaneous heading but that 
this work is becoming so-important that 
now the Department lists funds for it 
separately. 


Street Railway Merger 
In Washington Considered 


The proposed merger of the two street 
railway system in Washington, D. C., is, 
in the opinion of President Hoover, a 
matter which should be dealt with by the 
Public Utility Commission of the District 
of Columbia and not the Chief Executive. 

This statement was made orally at 
the White House on August 20 on be- 
half of President Hoover in connection 
with the proposal to consolidate the 
street railways of the National Capital. 
The President, it was said, feels that 
until the proposed consolidation reaches 
a stage where it will come to his at- 
tention in an Official way he can make no 
comment on the subject. 


the working hours are only four—from 
10 to 12 and 2 to 4. Cocoa is served upon 
arrival, milk is provided in the afternoon, 
and a hot lunch is served at a cost of 14 
cents per day. The lunch and rest period 
is from 12 to 2, and reclining chairs and 
blankets are furnished for the rest hour. 
Medicines are dispensed at a minimum 


|cost and if the patient is confined to bed 


at home the shop physicians will attend 


I The 
shop was established in November, 1928. 
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merce. The statement, issued August 
20. follows in full text: 

Upon this basis, German authorities 
have estimated that exportation for the | 
year 1928 will be at least 10,000,000 | 
records. In 1925, 2,100,000 records were | 
exported; in 1926, 4,300,000; in 1927, 
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7,100,000. 

The German phonograph record in- 
dustry is producing all types of records | 
and has made great strides in perfecting | 
the reproduction of vocal selections, | 
recitations, speeches, voices of animals, | 
and of popular and dance music, | 
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six meeks or so of the travel season.| Mr.’Charles M. Barnes, Chief of the 
Several years ago so many fires would|Treaty Division, Department of State. 
have caused a _ serious, and probably | 
disastrous, situation. This summer, with struction Corps, United States Navy, 
the necessary equipment and fire guards | Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
or “smoke chasers” as they are called, struction and Repair, Navy Department. 
trained in up-to-date fire-fighting meth-| Captain Clarence S. Kempff, United 
ods, the fires were held down to a States Navy, Hydrographer, Navy De- 
minimum, the largest of them burning | partment. 
an area of only 50 feet in diameter. Dickerson N. Hoover, Supervising In- 
Credit for the situation is given by |spector General of the Steamboat In- 


the superintendent to the excellent fire spection. Service, Department of Com-, 


control plan outlined by Fire Control Ex- | mercé. 

pert John D. Coffman, of the National) William D., Terrell, Chief of the Radio 

Park Service, and to the efficient work Division, Department of Commerce. 

of the chief park ranger and his as-| Rear Admiral John G. Tawresey, Con- 

sistant, backed by the loyal efforts of |struction Corps, United States Navy 

the entire ranger force. (retired), United States Shipping Board. 
Forest fires have long been consid-| Herbert B. Walker, President of the 

ered the most serious danger menacing |American Steamboat Owners’ Associa- 

the scenic value of the national parks, | tion. 

since so often they are started by causes 


a time when the forest cover is dry as 
tinder after a long drought. Lightning dent of the American Bureau of Ship- 
is perhaps the most prolific cause of ping. 

such fires, and sometimes sparks from 
trains passing near park boundaries are | designated by the President had served 
borne across by the breeze. Carelessness upon the technical committees to which 
in handling camp fires and smoldering reference has been made and were fa- 
cigars, cigarettes, and matches at one) miliar not only with the 1914 convention 


time presented quite a problem, but in| but with all the shipping and naviga- | 


the Jast few years, thanks to the co-| tional questions likely to be considered 
eperation of park visitors, this cause |at the conference. They were the men 
has been reduced. who had determined the principles and 


Rear Admiral George H. Rock, Con- | 


_Henry G, Smith, President of the Na- 
beyond the control of man, frequently at tional Council of American Shipbuilders. | 
Coptain Charles A. McAllister, Presi- | 


With a single exception, the delegates | 


PE. Griffith, A. J. Smith, J. F. MacMillan, 
David Arnott, Lieut. Commander E., L, 
Cochrane, 

Radiotelegraphy: Delegates, W. D. 
| Terrell, H. B. Walker, A. J. Tyrer, Cap- 
stain Charles A. McAllister, D. N. 
[ Hoover: technical assistants, Lieut. E. 

M. Webster, Captain W. E. Criffith, E. 
| B. Calvert. 

Safety 


of Navigation: Delegates, 
| Capt. Clarence S. Kempff, Capt. Charles 
A. McAllister, H. B. Walker, H. G. 
Smith; technical assistants, Capt. W. E. 
Griffith, Comdr. C. M. Austin, FE. B. Cal- 
| vert, Lieut. E. M. Webster, J. F. Mac- 
Millan. 

Certificates: Delegates, A. J. Tyrer, 
Charles M. Barnes, Capt. Charles A. Me- 
Allister, D. N. Hoover; technical as- 
sistants, Capt. N. B. Nelson, Capt. W. EK. 
Griffith. 

Committee on General Provisions: 
Delegates, Wallace H. White, J r., Charles 
M. Barnes. 


| Study of Proposals 
Begun by Committees 


Upon the completion of the organiza- 
tion of the Technical Committees, those 
Committees began the study of the pro- 

| posals submitted. As the several Techni- 
cal Committees completed their work and 
made their reports to the President of the 
Conference, these reports were read, dis- 
cussed and acted upon at meetings of the 


| 
| 


thereon. 


Articles of Convention 
Grouped in Eight Chapters 


The convention consists of 66 articles 
grouped in eight chapters. It is com- 
pleted by regulations which have the 
same force and take effect at the same 
time as the convention itself. 
_ Chapter one contains certain prelim- 
inary articles. Of first importance is 
the article setting forth to what ships 
the convention shall apply and carrying 
definitions used throughout the con- 
vention. 

_ Chapter two deals with ship construc- 
tion. 
and the chapter was prepared by the 
Committee of which Rear Admiral Rock 
of the delegation of the United States 
was chairman. Its work was technical 
in the extreme and the provisions of 
the chapter are of outstanding impor- 
tance, for safety of life at sea in the 
first instance and in large @egree de- 
pends upon the ship itself. The work of 
the Committee divided itself into four 
main subjects: (a) that of subdivision 
of ships, (b) the structure and open- 
ings, (c) stability, and (d) the voyages. 
In very large measure the agreements 
reached by the conference with respect 
to these subjects were responsive to pro- 


‘ 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


This subsejt was considered by | 


President Appoints | 
_ Minister to Holland 


‘Gerrit J. Dickema to Fill Place | 
Resigned by Mr. Tobin. 


President Hoover, it was announced at | 
the White House on August 20, will ap- | 
|point Gerrit J. Diekema, former Repre- | 
|sentative in Congress from Michigan, 
,as Minister to Holland, succeeding Rich- 
ard M. Tobin, resigned, 
|. The announcement, 
lows: ‘ 

Gerrit John Diekema, of Michigan, 
will be appointed Minister to Holland 
to fill the place created by Mr. Tobin’s | 
| resignation. 
| Mr. Diekema was born in Michigan, | 
March 27, 1859; A. B, Hope College, 
Michigan, 1881; A, M., 1884; LL.B, 
University of Michigan, 1883; LL.D., 
Hope College, 1913; president, First 
State Bank; president, Michigan Mu- 
nicipal Committee, 1894-95; president, 
New Era Life Association; member, | 
Michigan House of Rrepresentatives, | 
1885-91 (Spaker, 1889); member, Span- | 
ish Treaty Claims Commission, 1901-07; | 
elected to 60th Congress, April 27, 1907. 
Mr. Diekema, Whose parents were born | 


in fpll text, fol- | 





l'The Netherlands and speaks Dutch. 


in Holland, has long been a student “ 
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Producers of Films Efficient Utilization of Wood Urged 


Advised to Establish 


To Maintain Adequate Timber Supply| Declined Last Year 


Agencies in Nanking Specialist Says 15 Per Cent of Output of Lumber Is Con- 


sumed Annually in United States for Boxes. 


American Motion Pictures 


Said to Be Best Suited 
To Tastes of 
Chinese. 


American motion picture concerns 
would benefit from the establishment of 
agencies in Nanking, as Chinese prefer- 
ence for American films is creating an 
attractive market in this city and Shang- 
hai, according to a report from the Con- 
sul at Nanking, L. R. James, made pub- 
lic August 20 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Five of the seven Nanking cinema 
houses are showing American pictures 
almost exclusively, the report says, and 
American films seem more adapted to 
Chinese taste than European products. 


Good Market in Shaaghai. 


The Department’s statement follows in | 


full text: 


The American manufacturers of films 
have already found a good market in 
Shanghai and may find a similar one in 
Nanking. It is believed that the ar- 
rangement of American pictures is best 
suited to the Chinese, thereby making 
it difficult for European 
compete with material success. 


It is suggested that American firms | 


interested in the local market will find 
it to their advantage to maintain agents 
in Nanking or to detail traveling agents 


between Shanghai and Nanking in order ; 


to make arrangements with the local 
theaters to effect the sale of pictures 
and other theatrical supplies direct from 
the United States. 

A number of new theaters are either 
being planned for or are actually under 
construction and the existing ones may 
in time be rebuilt to meet the continually 
increasing attendance. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is quite likely that Ameri- 
can manufacturers of cinematographic 
machines and theatrical supplies will find 
a ready market for their products in 
Nanking. 


The continued maintenance of the Na-| tary of Commerce; organized the Na-|Commerce. 


tional Capital 
in a greatly 


at Nanking must result 
feeseaned introduction of 


western ideas, and demand for western | tion of ex-President Coolidge. The pur- | State*winner. 


products in the city and the district sur- 
rounding it. Very few firms have, as 


yet, established branches or agencies| 4nd forest products as a means of ad-|In Various Cities 


here, but it may be anticipated that the 
majority will do so before long. 


Stage Actors in Hungary 
Urge Cinema Development 


Difficulties besetting the Hungarian 
legitimate stage have led actors of the 
country to appeal to the government for 
further promotion of “movies” and “talk- 
ies,” which promise employment - for 
many artists now out of work, accord- 


ing to a report from the Trade Commis-. 


sioner at Paris, George R. Canty, made | that will make a strong appeal to groups | 


public August 19 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statement, which 
classes the actors’ appeal as “unique 
and original,” follows in full text: 

» A.néw film regulation being under con- 
sideration, the actors have sent a 
deputation to the Minister of Home 
Affairs, formulating a petition to the 
government to promote as far as possi- 
ble the development of the film industry. 
As it is, the stage is believed by many to 


be going to ruin, more and more theatres | 


finding themselves in difficulties, and in 
spite of all struggles being thrust 
farther and farther into the background 
by the cinema. 
seek activity on the screen from an ar- 


tistic as well as a material standpoint. | 


The Secretary of State at the Home 


Ministry—Sztranyavsky—promised due | 


consideration of the petition put forward 
by the acting profession. 


Army Fliers on Tour 


Call on Mr. Hoover 


Test of Planes in Sustained 
Service Is Being Made. 


A delegation of Army Air Corps fliers 


who are piloting a commercial air fleet | 


on a nation-wide tour called on Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House on Au- 
gust 20. Previously the fliers had called 
on Vice President Curtis and Senator 
Bingham, of Connecticut, at the Capitol. 

Spokesmen for the delegation stated 
orally after the call upon the President 
that the Atlantic coast leg of the tour, 
which has in view the development of 
commercial aviation, is just being com- 
pleted. 
plane miles since the tour started from 
Bolling Field, Washington, in June under 
the auspices of Maj. Gen. James E. 
Fechet, Chief of the Army Air Force, it 
was stated. From Washington the tour 
heads to the West and then into the 
Southwest, covering a total period of 
about six months. All of the fliers are 
members of the First Pursuit Group at 
Selfridge Field, Mich., it was explained. 

The planes are of the small cabin type 
of monoplane and are owned by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, which is 
trying to demonstrate the practicability 


of this type of airplane in sustained | 


cross-country flying under varied weather 
conditions, it was said. Logs are being 
kept and observations are being made by 
feronautic engineers attached to the 
fleet to test new safety devices for use 
on airplanes. These devices are con- 


structed principally of rubber, it was 
added. 


Speed Plane Required 
To Pass Flight Test 


Craft Planned as Entry in 
Schneider Cup Competition. 


The “Mercury” racing plane, now at 


Annapolis, Md., will not be sent to Eng- | 


land to participate in the Schneider Cup 
Race, unless it makes. successful test 


flights in the United States, the Assist- | 


ant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronau- 
tics, David S. Ingalls, announced Au- 
gust 20. 

Lieut. Alford J. Williams, naval avia- 
tor, is preparing the craft for tests off 
Annapolis, it was explained at the De- 
partment of the Navy. The vessel was 
constructed by private funds for entry in | 
the international seaplane event. 


pictures to} 


Therefore, the actors | 


The fliers have flown 160,000/ 


Almost 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 
approximately 15 per cent of the entire 
output, is consumed in the United States 
annually in the manufacturing of wooden 
boxes and crates, which are mostly dis- 
carded as having no value except as con- 
tainers, H. Conrad Hoover, of the Wood 


Commerce, stated August 20 before the 
International Association 6f Y’s Men’s 
Clubs at Toronto, Canada. 

In explaining plans for _ increased 
utilization of wood by interesting boys 
in the manufacture of useful articles 
from old boxes, Mr. Hoover said that a 
program of this nature was of vital im- 
quate timber supply. ® 
lic by the Department, follows in full: 

We are all aware of the growing im- 
portance of wood, the raw material from 


trial commodities are made. It is also 
the raw material used in the construction 
|of more than three quarters of all the 
houses in the United States and Canada. 
Therefore, the maintenance of an ade- 
quate timber supply is of vital impor- 
tance not only to the present generation, 


low. 
Efficient Utilization 


Viewed as Necessary 


Much has been said on the subject of 
replanting and conserving the forests, 
'but mere conservation offers little in- 
centive to replace trees that have been 
;cut down or otherwise destroyed. On 
; the other hand a more efficient utiliza- 
| tion of wood means real savings of dol- 
|lars and cents to consumers, manufac- 
| turers, and distributors of wood prod- 
| ucts, and it will insure a perpetual sup- 
| ply of timber through commercial tim- 
| ber growing. Trees will be grown com- 
| mercially when such growing is put on 
| a paying basis. 

| In 1925 Herbert Hoover, then Secre- 





| tional Committee on Wood Utilization of 
| the Department of Commerce, by direc- 


| pose of this Committee is to bring about 
| : ; 
|a@ wiser and more efficient use of wood 


|vancing commercial timber growing. 


| “Utilize Wood and Save the Forests” is | 


| the slogan of the National Committee on 
| Wood Utilization. 
| Among the projects with which the 
| Committee has been concerned in its ef- 
{forts to bring about more efficient util- 
| ization of wood, is the project which is 
| to be discussed here today. This project 
}is of particular interest to you who are 
| members of the International Association 
'of Y’s Men’s Clubs, because it will fur- 
nish you with more than 1,200 
| Each one of these ideas can be used as 
a basis for developing practical projects 


| of boys and give them ideal employment 
|for their spare hours. 

| Do you realize that almost 4,000,000,- 
| 000 feet of lumber, or 15 per cent of the 
/entire lumber cut is-consumed annually 
in the manufacture of wooden boxes and 
crates in the United States alone? If 


this lumber were suitable for building | 


purposes it would be sufficient to con- 
struct a city of homes which would house 
a population four time that of the city 
of Toronto. 


Young People Asked 


To Submit Suggestions 

What becomes of this vast amount of 
material, after the containers have 
| served their original purpose? Hotels, 
|department stores and others in many 
localities actually install incinerators in 
which to burn up their old wooden con- 
tainers; others actually pay to have the 
material carted away, to be burned, or 
| broken up for kindling wood. 

A realization of the importance of 
'eliminating such a great economic waste 
led the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the United States Depart- 


ment of Commerce to undertake to in- | 


terest boys and girls of the United States 
in making useful articles out of second- 
hand wooden boxes and odd pieces of 
lumber. We have collected more than 
1,200 suggestions for utilizing this wood. 


gether with directions for their construc- 
|tion, have been published in ‘You Can 


Make It,” volume 1, the first of a series | 
of booklets to be published by the Com- | 


mittee. 


In this first booklet you will find such 


interesting articles as a reflectoscope, a 


submarine, skooters, a water motor, a | 
battleship, and other things which nig 
or | 


he classified as amusement devices. 
the camp you will find a kitchenette, 
bookracks, shelves and fishing equipment. 


We have not neglected the boy who is | 


interested in gardening, for the book 


ess ; u | 
contains instructions for making germi-| 


nation boxes and stands, equipment. for 


poultry, a dog house, and many other | 


useful articles, and last but not least 
the book shows how to make many in- 


teresting things for the ‘home such as} 
|a work bench, tool chest, cabinets, win- | 


dow refrigerator, and a fireless cooker. 
Are boys interested in making such 
|articles? The other day I happened to 


give a neighbor’s boy a copy of the book- | 


let, the next day my other neighbor’s 
boy wanted one, and now all the boys in 
the neighborhood are busy 
things out of boxes. Further evidence 
of interest in the booklet and the Com- 
mittee’s plans is shown by the hundreds 


of letters we receive every week, re-|of the Attorney General, _ William D. | 
questing’\information as to how to get| Mitchell, and of the Superintendent of | q 


the booklet. These letters come from 
boys, girls, parents, service clubs, boys’ 
organizations, corporations, schools, and 
many others. We have also had requests 
for the booklet from India, Australia, 
Amsterdam, Holland and nearly every 
country in the world has shown interest. 
In Hawaii school officials consider that 
it will be valuable in their public schools 
as a text book. 

Thousands of copies of this booklet, 
“You Can Make It,” are 
tributed by the United. States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
land in order to meet the popular de- 
mand for it the 79 branch offices of the 


test flights in this country. The race 
will be held September 6 and 7, 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: Assistant Secretary 


Utilization Committee, Department of | 


;ment stores are a few of the commer- 


Gectansa, te tie Gellitanaane of F |numbers of the booklets for distribution 
an ade- | 


The text of his address, as made pub- | 


| publicity through te press, trade papers, | 
|radio broadcasting, and other channels. 


which more than 4,000 different indus- | 


I : |dicated a desire to be given an op- 
| but to the generations which are to fol- | 


Mey 
{Department of Commerce distributed | 
throughout the United States are daily 
being furnished with additional sup- 
plies. This booklet sells for 10 cents a 
single copy. If ordered in lots of 100 
or more it can be purchased for $4 a 
hundred or 4 cents a copy. When or- 
dered in lots of 5,000 or more the rate 
is $35 a thousand. Purchasers very fre- 
quently find it advisable to take ad- 
vantage of this latter rate. 

Lumber dealers, box manufacturers, 
hardware’ dealers, manufacturers of 
woodworking tools, paint and depart- 


cial organization now purchasing large 


to schools and others interested in the 
boys’ development. 
The booklet has been given widespread | 


Officials of the Boy Scouts, the Y. M. 


Club Federation and many similar or- 
ganizations, the combined membership 
of which runs well up into the millions, 
have expressed their approval of the 
booklet, which they believe meets a need 
hitherto neglected. They have also in- 


portunity to cooperate with the Commit- 
tee in putting across the idea of inter- 
esting boys in utilizing this vast quan- | 
tity of waste wood. 

Already a number of local “You Can 
Make It” contests are in process of de- 
velopment. We have just learned that 
the Jacksonville, Fla., district office of | 
the Department of Commerce which | 
covers the entire State of Florida, is | 


| 





ideas. | 


Over 100 of the articles suggested, to- | 


making | 


planning to sponsor a State-wide contest | 
|for making articles suggested in “You 
;}Can Make It” by children not over 17 
| years of age. Arrangements are being 
|made to exhibit the articles in the Iccali- 
|ties where they were constructed. The 
| prize-winning articles are to be sent to 
|Jacksonville for display in some promi- 
jnent public building, probably the audi- 
|torium of the Jacksonville Chamber of 
A number of prizes will be 
awarded and it is expected that a free | 


|trip to Washington will be given to the | 


| Contests to Be Held 


| In Birmingham, Ala., the Committee’s | 
| booklet has been used in promoting an| 
| ‘Arts and Crafts” contest by the “News” 
j}and “Age Herald,” local papers. We 
| understand this contest went over big. 

A nation-wide “You Can Make It” con- 
| test will be conducted this winter, as a} 
| result ef the tremendous interest devel- | 
| oped by the widespread publicity which 
has been given the booklet. 


;ness men, and it is expected that all of | 
the States will arrange to give winners | 
a free trip to Washington, where a spe- 
cial program will be awaiting them. 

Mr. McCleery tells me that members of 
the Y’s Men’s clubs serve Boy Scout 
Troops, Pioneer clubs and the Boys’ De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. You will 


C. A., Junior Achievement, Inc., Boys’ |. 


las contraband that the official statistics 


Prizes will¥ double the 1927 figures. 
| be offered by merchants and other busi-| were imported 13.700 automobiles, as 


Mexican Shipments 


As Imports Gained 


More Wheat, Lard, and Malt 


Purchased. and Outward To provide the necessary eet 
. men for the third annual increment in 


Shipments of Live- | the five-year Air Corps expansion pro- 


stock Increased. | gram, and permanent personnel for corps 
area headquarters detachments, five in- 


Mexico’s exports during 1928 declined | fantry battalions will be disbanded, the 


6.5 from the 1927 figure, while imports | 
for the same period increased 3.3 per | 
cent, according to a report from the 
Commercial Attache at Mexico City, 
George Wythe, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce August 20. 
The report was based on semi-official 
statistics published recently by the Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, Mr. Wythe stated. 
The Department’s summary follows in | 
“ text: 
pte ‘ 
has Tait ee testes ee a | of 403 officers and 6,240 enlisted men was | 
garding Mexico’s trade during 1928. The | directed by Congress. The increase was | 
following is a summary of this in- | to be made in five approximately equal 
formation. {annual increments, and as_ additional | 
funds were“not appropriated to provide 


The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The battalions selected for disband- 
ment are: 1st Battalion, 13th Infantry, 
Fort Strong, Mass.; 3d Battalion, 8th In- 
\fantry, Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 1st Bat- 
talion, 10th Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky.; | 
{3d Battalion, 6th Infantry, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.; 2d Battalion, 17th In- 
fantry, Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

In 1926 an increase in the Air Corps | 





Less Cattle Imported. | 


In 1928 Mexico imported about 1,000 
head of cattle less than in 1927. | 

As regards foodstuffs, Mexico imported | 
6,000 tons more of lard, 3,000 tons more 
of malt (which shows a corresponding 
increase in the production of beer in 
Mexico), about 25 per cent fewer eggs 
and about 10,000 tons more of wheat! 
than in 1927. During 1928 Mexico im- | 
ported only about 999 tons of corn, as | 
compared with 28,000 tons imported dur- | 
ing 1927. o 

Imports of flour also declined from 9,- Than 20 Years Ago. 
000 tons to 7,000 tons. During 1928 im- . ae ‘ buil 
ports of lumber, impure mineral oil, coal} Six decommissioned cruisers, built | 
and hides and skins declined, but imports |0ver 20 years, were ordered stricken 
of lubricating oil, gasoline and carded|from the Navy Register as unfit for 
wool increased. As regards lumber, the | further naval service by the Secretary 
imports of this item declined anproxi- | of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, on 
mately 5,000 tons as compared with 1927, | August 20. The cruisers will be offered 

Imports of both leather and cloth shoes | for sale, pursuant to the recommenda- 
declined. As regards cotton textiles, im-| tions of the Navy Board of Inspection 
ports increased during 1928, after hav-|and Survey, which have been approved | 
ing shown a decline for several years.|by the Secretary. 
Total imports of cotton textiles during Other Ships to Be Sold. 
1928 were 20 per cent greater than| Besides these six cruisers, three others | 
in 1927. ; | were ordered placed for sale by the Sec- | 

Imports of rayon continue to increase; | retary at the beginning of the present 
in fact, imports during 1928 were 50) fiscal year. The full text of the state- 
per cent og oo. = aS = the | ment follows: 
other hand. the official statistics show a | « eo p 
decline on imports of silk cloth. although The mes ee ba +, 


say | proved 
such a large percentage of silk enters | Board of Inspection and Survey that six 


cruisers, constructed over 20 years ago 





Navy Plans to Sell 


Six More Cruisers’ 





Vessels Stricken From Reg-| 
ister Were Built More 





to local | ee Y 
SED. BES SR AEREINE BONES -O8. Se jand out of commission at various navy 
consumption of this item. 


s y P sale and stricken 
Imports of iron end steel products de- | yards, be arered for sa 
clined during 1928, due to higher tariffs | ve the es _—— ~ hy = — 
and local manufacture. However, im- urther nava ao — eae 
ports of copper manufactures increased. | #¢ceptance 7 woe ert ollow | 
Imports of tractors declined 20 per cent, — on eee ee Fs , ia 
but plow imvorts showed an_ increase. : bie (indelcnia Chester”), 3,750 
" obiles i 9 were | tons, Le ’ U ° MY ; 
aga iy ge se Gurne 928 there d ns 3,750 tons, 1908, Phila- 
elphia. 
“St. Louis,” 9,700>tons, 1906, Phila- 
delphia. 
“Chattanooga,” 3,200 tons, 1905, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. : 
“Des Moines,” 3,200 tons, 1904, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
“Charleston,” 9,700 tons, 1905, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 





compared with 6,500 in 1927. 

There was a heavy increase in ex- 
ports of livestock during 1928, amount- 
ing to 60:per cent more than in 1927. 
Rice exports declined 30 per cent, but 
this decline was approximately balanced 
by an increase in exports of fresh vege- 
tables, except tomatoes -which declined 








be interested to know that the local 
branch of your organization in’ Wash- 
ington, D. C., has raised funds to com- 
pletely equip a mighty fine wood-work- 
ing shop for the Y. M. C. A. I under- 
stand Mr. Ingram, the boys’ work direc- 
tor, plans to use “You Can Make It” as a} 
| text book in the shop. 

Here is a wonderful opportunity for 
you to kill two birds with one stone, for 
while you are presenting practical proj- 
ects to groups of boys, you are also help- 
ing to eliminate a great economic waste. 
The value of such an achievement cannot 
be confined to any one country. It will 
be helpful to all countries whenever it 
| becomes known. 


Use of Army Prisons Sought 
To Relieve Penitentiaries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|racks were described by the Attorney 
General as fully equipped for the Depart- 


would materially relieve conditions in the 
Federal penitentiaries at Atlanta and 
Leavenworth. 

The last figures on prisoners in the two 
institutions showed 3,758 in Atlanta and 
3,723 in Leavenworth, the Department 
reported. Each of the institutions was 
built with a capacity of less than 2,000, 
Mr. Mitchell said. 

Mr. Mitchell’s information was that 
the Army will require about two weeks 
to remove the 600 military prisoners from 
Leavenworth. They will be divided be- 
tween the other two Army prisons at 
Governors Island and Alcatraz, the mil- 
itary prison on the West Coast. After 
the Army has cleared its prisons, Mr. 
Mitchell said, it is estimated that several 


partment can organize and staff the bar- 
racks to handle a full complement of 
prisoners, but he declared that every 
| effort would be employed to hasten such 
organization. 

The President previously had an- 
nounced, on August 6, that he would ask 
Congress at the regular session for the 
necessary authority and appropriations 
to revise the Federal prison system, and 
also to increase the number of probation 
| officers, since he had been informed that 
|there. are a larger number of prisoners 
meriting probation than’ the present 
number of officers can care for. 
| Mr. Hoover at that time also an- 
nounced that he had accepted the views 





| Prisons, Sanford Bates, that further 
| Federal accommodations for prisoners 
cannot be longer’ delayed. 
prison, he explained, is 120 per cent over 
capacity in inmates and Leavenworth 87 
per cent, which tends to demoralization 
land +o outbreaks, it was explained. 
New Prison Proposed. 

The increased number of Federal pris- 
|oners at that time was attributed by the 
President to the general increase in 


being dis-| crime, the largest item being the viola- | 


| tors of the narcotic laws. It was ex- 
plained that the President’s plans call for 
an expenditure of about $5,000,000, in- | 
| cluding some additions to and revisions 
| of the old prisons, and possibly the con- 
struction of a new prison somewhere in 
the northeastern states. 
In a report on the recent outbreak in| 
| Leavenworth Penitentiary, Superintend- 


ment’s needs and he thought that they} 


weeks more will elapse before the De- | 


Atlanta | 


of the Navy for Aeronautics, David §,|ent Bates said that the principal cause 
\Ingalls, made the following statement | of the trouble was overcrowding. Leaven- | 
this morning: | worth prison is designed to care for at) 


“The Mercury plane, now at Annapolis, 
will not go to England to participate in 


| most 2,000 prisoners, but its population | 


7 per cent. Exports of garbanzos in- 
creased 10 per cent and exports of beans 
increased 4 per cent. There were slight 
decreases. in exports of bananas, sugar, 
vanilla, chicle, and cottonseed. 

Exports of petroleum dropped off 33.,- 
200,000 barrels as compared with 1927. 
Exports of henequen increased by 12,000 


the three vessels, “Salem,” “Albany,” 
and “New Orleans,” that the Department | 


| ont fiscal year would be offered for sale. | 
! 


tons. 


Tables Are Prepared | 
On Strength of Wood 


| 


Lumber Are Shown. 


Reference tables showing the strengths | 
|of 129 different species of domestic 
| woods have just been issued by the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture, | 
it was announced August 20. 

The Department’s statement follows | 
| in full text: | 

The term “strength” as applied to} 
wood may have a variety of meanings, | 
depending on the use to which the wood 
is to be put, says the Forest Service. | 
In these tables, the mechanical proper- | 
ties include strength in bending, strength | 
|in compression parallel to grain and 
| perpendicular to grain, stiffness, hard- 
ness, shock resisting ability, and shear- | 
ing strength parallel to grain. The| 
| weight per cubic foot, specific gravity 
| (oven dry), and shrinkage from green 
to oven dry condition also are given. 
All the commercially important hard- 
woods and conifers are included. 

The tables, compiled by H. S. Betts, 
|senior engineer, are based on approxi- 
mately 130,000 tests conducted by the 
| Forest Products Laboratory of the For- 
lest Service, Madison, Wis., over a period 
of some 15 years. They can be used to 
|compare the properties of the different 
woods, to select woods for particular 
j uses, and to establish approximate work- 
ing stresses. 

The tables have been published in 
booklet form as Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 46-M, “The Strength of North Amer- 
ican Woods.” Copies may be procured 
free while the supply lasts, from the Of- 
fice of Information, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. | 


truck for hauling ice. 


So Goodyear has specialized 








available to relieve congestion in Federal 
penitentiaries follows in full text: 
Through the cooperation of Secretary | 
ood and the Attorney General, I believe 
we have found temporary solution to the 
| problem of overcrowding in the Federal 
prisons, especially those at Atlanta and 
Leavenworth. 

The Army has three major prisons— 
|one at Governors Island, one at Leaven- 
| worth and one at Alcatraz. 

Army Prisons Not Filled. 

The Army prison at Leaven-vorth is a 

model establishment with a capacity of 
about 1,600 prisoners. At present there 
| are only 600 Army prisoners in the es- 
tablishment. At the same time there 
|are many vacancies in both Blackwells 
Island and Alcatraz. Also there are va- 
eancies for short-time prisoners in some 
of the Army post, prisons. Beyond this 
again there are a nuraber of men recom- 
mended for parole from the Army pris- 
ons. 

Subject to our being able to overcome 
any legal difficulties, it is proposed to 
make the Leavenworth military prison 
available to the Department of Justice 
as a temporary measure pending con- 
struction of further accommodations by 


Department of War announcd August 20. |- 


| Army. 


| arms and services of the Army. 


|the Air Corps. 


|lowing arms and 
| listed men: 


It stands to reason that the right tire for the high speed 
*,? s s | . . . . 
Qualities of 129 Varieties of; truck can’t be the right tire for operation at ten miles per 


hour. Nor does a florist’s truck require the same tires as a 


to fill each need, whether your trucks run ten miles an hour 
or fifty, whether the load is one ton or ten. 
The Goodyear line is complete; each tire in it— Heavy Duty Cushion, Super-Cushion, Pneumatic 
Cord, Truck Balloon, Plain Solid — has specific advantages for the particular duty which it 
is to perform. Goodyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealers are equipped to make practical 
recommendations as to the right type and size for your needs, and their expert service keeps 
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Five Infantry Battalions Disbanded 


for this increase in Air Corps personnel, 
it is being made’ by decreasing other 
arms of the service. The third annual 
increment for the Air Corps calls for 
1,960 enlisted men 
Other Services Rearranged. 

In addition to providing for Air Corps 
increases, it has been found necessary to 
provide permanent detachments for 


corps erea headquarters, to increase the | 


enlisted detachment of the General Serv- 
ice Schools at Fort Leavenworth, and to 
augment the Signal companies of the 
These rearrangements of per- 
sonnel must likewise be taken from other 


tire increase in personnel which must be 
deducted from other arms this year 
is 2,515. Of this number the Infantry’s 


| Share is 1,421 men. 


The proportional share of the enlisted 


|requirements of the Air Corps in the 


first and second increments was met in 


| the Infantry by reducing the number of 


authorized grades and ratings in exist- 
ing regiments. This method so depleted 
Infantry regiments that for the third 
increment it was found necessary to 
render inactive the battalions indicated 
above. There are two remaining annual 
increments of increase to be made for 
Of the 38 Infantry regi- 
ments at present in-active service, six 
have one inactive battalion. The bat- 
talions rendered inactive as indicated 
above increases the number of regiments 
having only two battalions to 11. 
Source of Personnel. 


Besides the five Infantry battalions 


that are to be made inactive in order to | 


provide for the 1929 increment, the fol- 


The en- | 


services furnish en- 


Favorable Outlook. -; 


To Provide for Increase in Air Corps Is Said to Exist 


Rearrangement of Army Services Is Required to Follow For Rubber Industry 
Mandates of Congress. 


Manufacture of Airplanes 
Declared to Present 
Potential Market 


For Tires. 
in ccntiachylbocaliipaass 
The present outlook for the American 
|rubber industry is excellent, in the opin- 
jion of W. O’Neil, of Akron, Qhio, 
| President of the General Tire and Rubber 
| Company. 
Mr. O’Neil made this statement orally’ 
|at the White House on August 20, after 
|a conference with President Hoover when 
|he headed a delegation of airplane pilots 
| who visited the President. 


While margins in the rubber industry 
|have been close this year, Mr. O’Neil 
stated, there is no imminent inventory 
loss on rubber and cotton stocks. Cotton 
now held, he said, was purchased at 
prices below the present market and the 
|same is true of rubber stocks. 


Mr. O’Neil said that at the present 
| time his company was running 8 per cent 
jahead of last year’s production and 
jadded that he expects an even higher 
|output during the next six months. 
| Mr, O’Neil foresees a potential market 
|for rubber tires in an expansion of the 
|airplane industry. He pointed out, in 
|this connection, that an airplane wears 
}out three sets of tires a year, whereas 
|an automobile uses one set of tires every 
| two years. 


|nance) inactive and securing the re- 
| mainder of the quota by attrition from 
| other ordnance units. 
| Chemical Warfare Service, 10 men by 
| attrition from the 1st Chemical Regi- 
ment. 

The date on which the increment goes 
| into effect will be announced later. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Cavalry, 321 men by attrition from all 


|cavalry units in the United States. 


Field Artillery, 547 men by reducing 
the 15th Field Artillery from a regiment 
to a battalion and by. making inactive 
one battery and the battery section of 


the battalion combat train of the 4th} 


Field Artillery Battalion. 


Engineer Corps, 141 men by making |} 


inactive one company in the Ist, 2nd, and 
4th Engineers. The 4th Engineers thus 
becomes wholly inactive, as it now con- 
sists of but the one company that is 
to become inactive. 

Ordnance Department, 75 men by mak- 
ing the 8th Ordnance Company (Mainte- 


hy President's ee} | 


at the Executive Offices 
August 20, 1929. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President | 


met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 


| are‘held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
| days of each week.) 


12:45 p. m.—W. V. O’Neill, of Akron. 
Ohio, president of the General Tire and 


How “‘New”’ Must a 


Newspaper Be? 
By P. R. R. 


Journalists are the first to admit that 
nothing fades faster than news. Exiled 
beach combers in the South Seas may 
|get up mild interest in a newspaper 
from home, even though it be two or 
{three months old. But these are isolated 
|and extraordinary cases which flourish 
only in the most barren soil of boredom. 

Speaking generally, a newspaper must’ 
reach its consumer within a few hours— 
| like lettuce—arriving crisp and cool,. 
| with the printer’s ink still fresh upon it. 
In the course of one y‘ar newspapers 
| weighing in the aggregate 150,000,000 
| pounds were hauled—mostly in small 
| bundles—in the baggage cars of the 
| Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Not only’ that, but approximately 
|6,500,000 separate pieces of baggage were 
|checked and handled in the Pemsnsyl- 
| vania’s baggage ears during that same 
| average year, 
| The quick and dependable handling of 





| 


Rubber Company, headed a delegation of | “haggage”—from newspapers to caviar 


1 p. m.—Pyesident Hoover received the 


announced at the beginning of the pres-| members of the Order of Railway Con- 


ductors. 


These six cruisers are in addition to| pilots engaged in a commercial endur-|—js an important item in the service of 
| ance flight, who.called on the President. 


|the 3,800 daily passenger trains which 
speed over the lines of the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad. 





in developing the right tire 


Per kar TO SAVE MONEY- fit the 
TRUCK 
TIRE 


to the job 


tires running to the last ounce 


of usable rubber ....On your 


new trucks specify Goodyear. 


. The _ international seaplane speed ‘the Schneider Cup Race unless it makes 
record is 318 miles per hour, In order | successful flights in this country. It is 
to participate in the event the “Mercury” | deemed unjustifiable to send an untried 
must exced 300 miles an hour in her \ plane to Europe.” 


report, which was given to Attorney Gen-| the Department of Justice. This will af- 
eral Mitchell. | ford relief to about 1,600 prisoners from 

President Hoover’s statement announc-!| the general prisons at Leavenworth and 
ing his intention to make Army prisons! Atlanta, 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, ino, 


“The Greatest Name in Rubber” 


a is 3,770, Mr. Bates explained in his 
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Taxation 


Readjustment Made 
For Overassessment 


Amount of Gain on Sale of 
Property Is Revised and 
Penalty Found Not to 
Be Applicable. 


Overassessments of taxes of $103,- 
“984.21 against Paul von Neindorff, of 
New York, and of $152,784 against the 
Western Union Oil Company, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., have just been deter- 
mined by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Adjustments have been ordered in 
each instance. Adjustments have also 
been ordered in the cases of four indi- 
vidual taxpayers of New York City. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

Paul von Neindorff, New York, N. Y. 
Overassessments of income taxes 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1923, $100,809.10; 1924, $543.56; 
1925, $2,631.65. 


Gain From Sale Reduced. 


. 


A hearing was held October 18, 1928. | 


Of the above overassessments the amount 


of $58,515 is caused by a decrease in the | 
amount of taxable gain realized upon | 


certain sales of real estate during the 
year, included in income in a prelimin- 


ary audit which was made the basis of | 
a summary assessment of additional tax, | 


penalty and interest. In the present 
audit consideration has been given to all 
releyent facts and circumstances includ- 
ing the report of a later field investiga- 
tion of the taxpayer’s books and records 
from which it is now determined that the 


amount of profit stated in the prelimin- | 


ary audit was excessive. Section 202 of 


the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926 | 


and regulations promulgated thereunder. 

A portion of the above overassess- 
ment in the amount of $326.30 is caused 
by a shift of income arising out of the 
sale of securities, from the year in which 
reported to-the proceding year in which 
the sale was made. Article 50, Regula- 
tions 65. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments in the amount of $45,143.01 rep- 
resents penalty ($32,731.83) and interest 
($12,411.18) assessed at the time of as- 
sessing the deficiency in tax. In the 
light of the additional information it is 
determined that the penalties are not ap- 
plicable; and the reduction in interest 
is made to correspond with the reduc- 
tion in tax. 

The above allowances are made pur- 
suant to a stipulation approved by the 
UnitedyStates Board of Tax Appeals in 
the instant case, Docket No. 3 


Refund to Oil Company. 

Westgrn Union Oil Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
$152,783. 

A hearing was held January 8, 1929. 
The entire above overassessment rep- 
resents a deficiency in tax assessed but 
not collected within the statutory pe- 
riod provided therefore. Russell v. 
United States (278 U. S. 181.) 

The foregoing adjustment is in ac- 
cordance with a stipulation approved by 


nOrr 


(9197 


the United States Board of Tax Appeals | 


in the instant case, Docket No. 18847. 
Abated, $128,424.79; refund, $24,359.21. 
Overpayments Adjusted. 

Frederick W. Lincoln, New York. Over- 
payments of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $3,964.28; 1919, $56,899.75. 

A hearing was held July 11, 1929. The 
above overpayments represent overas- 
sessments heretofore allowed in favor of 
this taxpayer for the respective years, 
and credited against an outstanding as- 
sessment of tax for another year after 
the expiration of the statutory period 
of limitations provided for the collection 
thereof. Section 609, Revenue Act of 
1928; Bowers v. New York and Albany 
Lighterage Company (273 U. S. 346). 

John R. Bradlee, New York. 
panyments of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $2,539.06; 1919, $58,348.31. 

A hearing was held July 11, 1929. The 
above overpayments represent overas- 
sessments heretofore allowed in favor of 
this taxpayer for the respective years, 
and credited against an outstanding as- 
sessment of tax for another year after 
the expiration of the statutory period of 
limitations provided for the collection 
thereof. Section 609, Revenue Act of 
1928; Bowers v. New York and “Albany 
Lighterage Company (273 U. S. 346.) 

Decisions Applied. 

Arthur H. Lamborn, New York. 
overassessment of income tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1918, $83,713.58. 

The entire overassessment is due to a 
decision of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instantecase. 
H. Lamborn et al. vy. Commissioner, 13 B. 
ae 877. 


J. A. H. Hopkins, New York. .Over- 
assessments of income tavx in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1917, $5,488.05; 1918, $46,088.70. 

A hearing was held January 6, 1929. 
Of the above overassessmeni the amount 

’ of $46,088.70 is caused by a reduction in 
the taxable income derived from partner- 
ships and personal service corporations 
pursuant to an adjustment of such in- 
come for the years 1918 to 1923, in- 
clusive, to include in each year the tax- 
payer’s distributive share of such income 
whether distributed or not. 
Revenue Act of 1918. 


The amount of $2,426.40 included in 
the above overassessments is caused by 
the allowance of a deduction for a loss 
which after careful investigation is 
found to have been sustained in the op- 
eration of a business. Section 5 (a) 
(Fourth), Revenue Act of 1917; Moses 
Taylor v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. 59. 


The balance of the above overassess- | 


ments, $3,061.65, represents an addi- 
tional tax net collected within the stat- 
utory period provided therefor. (Bowers 
v. New York and Albany Lighterage 
Company 273 U. S. 346). 

The foregoing adjustments are made 
in accordance with a stipulation approved 
by the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the instant case, Docket No. 
24971. 
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Refunds 


Special Assessment Denied for Lack 


| 


| MARYLAND JocKEY CLUB OF BALTIMORE|up partly from contributions from per- | 


v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. Docket Nos. 21577, 
Boarp OF TAX APPEALS. 


Special assessment was sought by the 
petitioner because of a claim that its 
invested capital could not be determined 
and because it operated leased premises 
under a statute giving it a monopoly of 
| the business in which it was engaged. 

The Board of Tax Appeals ruled 
against the special basis of computing 
jits tax liability, first, for the reason 
| that the petitioner’s inability to arrive 
at an accurate figure for invested cap- 
| ital was not established and, second, the 
jterms of its lease were terms ordi- 
narily used in land leases and the mo- | 
|nopoly feature coud not be considered 
|}insofar as Federal taxation was con- 
cerned. 

Elisha Hanson, George N. Dale and 
B. R. Youngman, for the taxpayer; J. 
'L. Backstrom, for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and of the opinion follows: 

Petitioner is a corporation, organized 
in 1905, and for a number of years has 
| been engaged in operating under succes- 
sive leases a race track known as “Pim- 
lico” which is in the northwestern part 
lof the city of Baltimore, Md. Leases 
| under which petitioner has operated since 
1911 provide for payment of rent by it 
as follows: May 11, 1911, to May 10, 
1913—$13,500 per year; May 11, 1913, 
to May 31, 1916—$15,000 per year; June 
11, 1916, to May 31, 1921—$20,000 per 
year; June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1924— 
$24,000 per year; June 1, 1924, to May 
31, 1929—$27,000 per year. 

When the lease granting the fifteen- 
year term from 1924 to 1939 was entered 
into petitioner paid the lessor a cash 
bonus of $16,500. Under the several 
leases petitioner was required to pay 
all State and county taxes and other 
public charges against the property, to 
insure in favor of the lessor all improve- 
ments in specified amounts, and to keep 
all improvements in good repair. The 
leases also provided that upon their 
termination all alterations, improve- 
ments, additions or repairs were to be- 
come the property of the lessor. 


j 

| 
| } 
| 


| 


| 


Pari-mutuel Machines 
Were Installed 


Sometime prior to 1915 petitioner be- 
gan the use of paritmutuel machines at 
Pimlico, and for a while bookmakers 
operated and machines were also used 
| at the track. In 1913 petitioner abolished 
the bookmaking method of handling bets 
|at the track and thereafter used only 
| the pari-mutuel system. Petitioner was 
| the first track operator to install the 
pari-mutuel machines in Maryland and 
| was perhaps first in the use of them any- 
where in the United States. Petitioner 
| had no monopoly on the machines which 
!could be, and subsequently were, pur- 
| chased and installed by operators of 
| other tracks. Under the bookmaking 
| method of operation, the bookmaker paid 
|; the petitioner certain sums, running as 
| high as $300 per day, according to the 
; number of stations, for the privilege of 

Under the pari- 


| operating at the track. 
;amutuel system the track operator re- 
| ceives 5 per cent of the amount bet plus 
| the “breakage” which is the uneven 
| amounts calculated in units of tens. 

Prior to 1920 petitioner paid to Baiti- 
more County the sum of $3,000 per day 
| during the season the track was oper- 
| ated. It paid no fee to the State. 

In 1920 the General Assembly of Mary- 
| land enacted a law providing for the reg- 
| ulation of racing within the gtate. This 
| Statute, which was approved March 31, 
1920 created the Maryland Racing Com- 
| mission which was given jurisdiction over 
| all persons conducting meetings within 
| the State “whereat horse racing shall be 

permitted for any stake, purse or re- 
ward”, and prohibited such racing except 
| under license issued by the Commission. 
The statute further provided that except 
| in the case of County fairs and Agricul- 
tural exhibits no license should be issued 
for racing on any tracks unless races had 
been held thereon each year for the three 
years preceding the passage of the act. 
_“The intent and purpose of this pro- 
viso being that no new or additional 
tracks or places for holding races shall 
be licensed or awarded dates for holding 
or conducting races.” (Sec. 7.) 


Racing Was Limited 


To Four One-mile Tracks 
The effect of this proviso was to limit 
| racing (except for fairs, etc.) to four 
| one-mile tracks within the State, name- 
| ly “Havre de Grace,” operated by the 
Harford Agricultural and Breeders As- 
sociation; “Laurel,” operated by the 
| Maryland State Fair, Inc.; “Bowie,” op- 
erated by the Southern Maryland Agri- 
cultural Association; and “Pimlico,” op- 
| erated by petitioner. The statute also 
limited the number of days on which 
races could be held on these tracks and 
provided for the payment of a “license 
fee of six thousand ($6,000) dollars for 
each day of any meeting *.” and 
continued in force the $3,000 per day| 
paid by petitioner to Baltimore county. | 
(Secs. 7 and 8.) The statute further im-| 
posed “In addition to all other license | 
fees * * * an additional license fee | 
or tax of 15 per cent of the net revenue. | 
(Sec, 12.) | 
‘The race, which is now run annually at | 
Pimlico under the name of “The Preak- | 
ness” was inaugurated in 1873 when the 
net value of the purse to the winner 
was about $1,000. Since 1915 the purse | 
for this race has been increased each| 
year, except 1920, and in 1928 the value 
to the winner was $60,025 plus the 
Woodlawn Vase, which was made by Tif- 
fany in 1860. 
| the Preakness prior to and following the 
|} complete installation of pari-mutuels in| 
1913 were as follows: 

1909, $2,725 and $500 plate; 1910, $2,- 
800 and $500 cup; 1911, $2,700; 1912, $1,- 
| 450; 1913, $1,670; 1914, $1,355; 1915, 

$1,275; 1916, $1,380; 1917, $4,800. 


Installation of Machines 


Increased Earning Capacity 

In the taxable years the purses to the 
winner of the Preakness, in addition to 
the Woodlawn Vase, were: 1919, $24,500; 
| 1920, $23,000; 1921, $43,000; 1922, $51,- 
| 000. 
| The purses are made up partly from 
entrance and starting fees and partly 
from amounts contributed by petitioner 
which it derives from the operation of 
| the pari-mutuels. Prior to the use of 


| 


ae 


| 


| 


| 





the pari-mutuels the purses were made | 


cing Plant and Claim of Monopoly Held No 
To Show Abnormal Conditions. 


Of Proof That Capital Is Not Known 
: Of Tax in Six Cases Lease on Ra 3 


t 


|sons other than the petitioner. 
24018,; The instaliation of the pari-mutuels 


served to greatly increase petitioner’s 


|earning capacity although they were not | 


installed for that purpose. Had it not 


| had the machines in the taxable years 


petitioner could not have operated on 
the large scale it did. 

Annual-reports of the Maryland Rac- 
ing Commission for the years ended 


| November 30, 1920 and 1921, show the} 


following statistics as to the petitioner’s 
business (fiscal year): 

1920. 
$690,331.30 
452,410.76 


1921. 
$1,416,6 
1,087,9 


Revenue 

Expenses 

Net revenues before 
deducting cost of 
new construction, 
equipment and re- 
pairs .. Fay 237,920.54 

Cost of new con- 
struction, equip- 
ment and repairs 

Net revenues after 
deducting cost of 
new construction, 
etc. é 


ae ae 
eve 
12.12 


328,764.95 


28,698.76 100,467.55 


109,221.78 
The item “Revenue” above includes the 
following income from the pari-mutuels: 
1920. 1921. 
Commission $418,193.80 $819,493.5: 
Breakage 74,303.35 152,730.15 
For the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1921, respondent determined petitioner’s 
net income to be $234,318.81 and computed 
invested capital in the amount of $773,142.69. 
By reason of the location of the “Pimlico” 
track within the city of Baltimore it was 
readily accessible to a large number of 
people. . 
Opinion by Arundell: Petitioner claims 
it is entitled to assessment under Section 
328 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921 on the grounds, first, that its in- 
vested capital cannot be determined and, 
second, that there existed abnormal con- 
ditions affecting its capital and income , 
and resulting in an exceptional hardship. 


Amount of Capital 
Invested Was Determined 


As to the first ground, it has not been 
established that invested capital cannot 
be determined. Apparently the respond- 
ent has determined the amount of in- 
vested capital for each of the years im 
volved although for only one year, 1921 
is the amount set forth in the deficiency | 
notices attached to the petitions. <A 
revenue agent’s report, placed in evi- 
dence by the petitioner, covering the | 
years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, contains 
the statement that: 

“A break in the continuity due to the 
loss of an intermediate ledger made it! 
impossible to give a complete analysis of 
surplus from the incipiency of the corpo- 
ration.” This statement does not estab- 
lish that invested capital cannot be de- | 
termined. Surplus is only one element 
of invested capital and while, in order 
to establish the total amount of invested 
capital it is perhaps necessary to ascer- | 
tain the amount of surplus to be included, 
we do not perceive the necessity of set- | 
ting up a complete analysis of surplus | 
from the organization of a corporation | 
which in this case occurred some 13 years | 
before the first of the taxable years in- | 
volved. The further statement of the} 
revenue agent that a fund resulting from | 
uncashed pari-mutuel tickets could not! 


Special Assessments 


SYL 


| 
| 
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lease, the terms of which were simi 
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SPECIAL ASSESSMENT: Abnormality, Defined: Statutory Monopolies: 
1918 and 1921 Act.—Where a taxpayer operated a racing plant under a 


lar to other land leases, and its right 


to operate was conferred by a special statute which gave it a monopoly in 
the community; no cause for a special assessment was shown since the 
statutory monopoly so held permitted operation of other plants within the 
State and could not therefore be considered as creating an abnormal con- 


dition upon: which to base the special assessment.—Maryland Jockey Club 


2 (Volume IV). August 21, 1929. 


dence: 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where a 


v. Commissioner.—-(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1468, Col. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT: Abnormality, Defined: Invested Capital: Evi- 


taxpayer contended that it was unable 


to ascertain its correct invested capital but the taxing authorities produced 
figures which were not refuted by the taxpayer who failed also to prove by 


_ competent evidence that the investe 


d capital could not be calculated, no 


ground for special assessment of tax liability was shown because a claim 


of an indeterminable invested capital 


places upon the taxpayer the burden 


of proof that no proper basis for calculation is available-——Maryland Jockey 


Club v. Commissioner.—(Board of 


Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


1468, Col. 2 (Volume IV). August 21, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decisio 
officer or employe of the Bureau of I 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


228,297.40 


n will be cited or relied upon by any 
nternal Revenue as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


__ Opposition to Removal of Restrictions | 
On Packers Is Expressed by Mr. Celler 


Proposed Establishment of Retail Meat Markets is Termed 
Danger to Nation’s Food Supply. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


teeth must be put into the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to prevent the retail 
chain stores from invading the field’ of 
the packing companies. 

Mr. Celler’s letter to Mr. White fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Sir: Under date of August 7, 
1929, you sent to me a communication 
indicating the vast Armour interests in 
New York State and enumerating the 
valuable service that the Armour com- 
pany performs to the cattle raisers, 
householders and to the publie in gen- 
eral. You further call attention to the 
fact that because of the comparatively 
recent reorganization of Armour & Com- 
pany these unique service have been | 
brought about. 


Opposition Is Expressed 
To Modification Plan 


A few days after the date of your let- 
ter, a petition was filed in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia re- 


questing that Court to modify the so- | 


called “Packers Consent Decree,” which 
had been entered, heretofore, in an anti- 
trust suit against Armour & Company 
and other large meat packing companies. 
The decree which you and your allied 
packers desire modified prevents you 
from engaging in any business handling 
food products, any meat and meat prod- 
ucts and from establishing retail meat 
markets. 

As a Representative in Congress, I 








{am utterly opposed to the packers play- 
ing a dual role of slaughtering and dis- 
|tributing at retail. It is claimed that 
|considerable economic and marketing 
changes have taken place since the entry 
of the decree in 1920 and that, therefore, 
the restrictions imposed by the decree 
|are now burdensome and unnecssary. 
Further, it is argued that the develop- 
ment of the chain store organizations in- 
| dicates that there would be no imminent 
|danger of monopoly in the distribution 
and the retailing of meat and meat prod- 
ucts. It is furthermore contended that 
| the packers who are not subject to the 
decree have entered the retail field and 
operate chain stores, although the pack- 
ers who are subject to the decree have 
| the facilities for conducting retail stores 


| probably more economically than all the | 


| others. 

* It must be remembered that this de- 
cree was solemnly consented to by your 
company and four other principal meat 
packers charging you and the others 


with an attempt to monopolize the na- | 


tion’s food supply. This was a very se- 
rious indictment and admission of guilt. 
Surely the public is not so far forgetful 
| of the wrong that you and the other com- 
| panies did. You later unsuccessfully at- 
| tacked the validity of the decree. The 
| United States Supreme Court, in a de- 
| cision handed down in March, 1928, says 
| that there was no merit in your conten- 
|tion. Surely the situation has 


| 1928. The decree was again ordered en- | 
-\ forced against you by Justice Bailey of 


the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 


be allocated to the different years is of| gible asset of substantial value in that | jymbia on July 24, 1929. 


little significance because of the lack of 


be included in invested capital. The! 
agent also reports that it was difficult | 
to determine the amounts attributable to | 
repairs and to construction work and | 
that probably some improvements were | 
destroyed before being completely de- | 
preciated, but, in order to avoid any in- 
justice in this respect the agent says he 
pursued a “general, liberal broad policy” 
and the report continues: 

“Extremely liberal maintenance 
charges were allowed that doubtless took 
care of this factor and a rate of depre- 
ciation fixed upon that not only would| 
help in this direction, but, also, permit 
an inflation of invested capital and give | 
a true representation of actual condi- 
tions.” 

To what extent the respondent fol- 
lowed the agent’s report in determining 
the deficiencies for the years 1919 and| 
1920 is not shown, but apparently he| 
adopted an even more liberal policy as 
the deficiencies 
erably less than those reported by the 
agent. 


Says Invested Capital 
Cannot Be Determined 


Petitioner argues that its inability to 
establish the cost of the pari-mutuel ma- 
chines demonstrates the fact that in- 
vested capital cannot be determined. 
About all the evidence on this point is 
the testimony of the one witness that 
the machines were “very expensive.” 
This is a relative term and we have no 
means of knowing what comparative 
basis the witness had in mind when he 
used it. That which to one 
view is “very expensive” may not ap- 
pear so to another. Moreover we do not 
know how the respondent treated the 
cost of the machines. Neither the reve- 
nue agent’s report nor the deficiency 
letters show whether or not any sum 
was included in invested capital as the 
cost of the machines. The only refer- 
ence to the machines that we find in the 
agent’s report for the taxable years is in 
a schedule showing adjustments of in- 
come for the fiscal year 1919 wherein 
the agent disallowed a claimed expense 
deduction of $6,540 for pari-mutuel ma- 
chines and stated that he had capital- 
ized it. 

Further, we are not satisfied that pe- 
titioner is unable to establish the cost of 
the pari-mutuels, The agent’s report 
speaks of “the loss of an intermediate 


and its loss does not establish the non- 
existence of primary records from which 
cost might be determined. 

“* * * a@ taxpayer should be held to 
a reasonable diligence in determining his 
invested capital, and it is only after a 
showing of reasonable diligence and the 
resulting inability then to establish his 
invested capital that the relief provi- 
sions will be applied on this account.” 
Cramer & King, 13 B. T. A. 399. See also 
Union Drawn Steel Co., 15 B. T. A. 761. 


| Several Claims Are Made 


Under Second Contention 


Under petitioner’s second ground for | earned was a normal or abnormal amount | 
asking special assessment, namely, ab- | in the business in which petitioner was 


normalities affecting capital and income, 
several claims are made. It is argued 
that by the installation of the pari- 
mutuels, petitioner acquired an intan- 


determined are consid- | 


person’s | 


it thereby counteracted the antagonism 


the bookmaking system, it was better 
able to serve the public, it could and 
did pay larger purses, and greatly in- 
creased its income. This intangible, it 
is said, is excluded from invested capital. 
As pointed out above, we do not know 


| what items the respondent has excluded 


from invested capital. But even assum- 
ing that no amount has been included 
on account of the alleged valuable in- 
tangible, we are not satisfied that this 
results in an abnormality. We know 
that as a result of the change of betting 
systems petitioner’s income increased 
and that it increased the size of the 
purses. But in this we fail to see any 
abnormality. It appears rather that the 
change from the bookmaking to the pari- 
mutuel system was merely “the appli- 
cation of good business judgment” as in 
Wisconsin Butter & Cheese Co., 10 B. T. 
A. 852, where the adoption of a partic- 
ular method of marketing proved to be 
more economical than other means that 
it might have used. 

We see nothing abnormal! in the fact 
that petitioner operated the Pimlico 
| track under leases, the consideration for 
| which was apparently agreed upon in 
_arms-length negotiations. There is some 
argument on the fact that under the 
leases, improvements which petitioner 
| placed on the property at its expense 
| became the property of the lessor. This 


| is not an abnormal condition; it is a cus- | 


tomary provision of real property leases. 
| Moreover, we find upon reference to the 
revenue agent’s report that for the years 
1919 and 1920 he increased invested cap- 
ital by the respective amounts of $57,- 
222.45 and $129,691.94, for improvements. 


Special Assessment 


Said Not to Be Justified 

Whether a monopoly created by law 
would result in such an abnormality as to 
allow special assessment need not be con- 
|sidered. The law enacted in 1920, to 
| which petitioner points as giving it a 
| statutory protection from competition 
within a certain area, allows three other 
one-mile tracks to operate within the 
| State of Maryland and in addition thereto 
permits races to be conducted at county 
'fairs and agricultural exhibits. 

The mere fact that petitioner’s profits 
were high in the taxable years does not 
entitle it to special assessment, as Sec- 
tion 327(d) provides that it 

“Shall not apply to any case (1) in 


Values to the winner in| ledger.” A ledger is a secondary record | which the tax * * * is high merely be- 


| cause the corporation earned within the 
|taxable year a high rate of profit upon 
|a normal invested capital * * *” 
Whether petitioner had a “normal in- 
vested capital” in the taxable years is 
|not shown, 
|namely 1921, do we know the amount of 
|its invested capital and that we have 
|found from the respondent’s deficiency 
|notice. In that year petitioner’s income, 
|as determined by respondent, was about 
30 per cent of its invested capital. While 
this on its face appears to be a rather 
high return, we do not know whether the 
invested capital upon which it was 


engaged. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

August 16, 1929. 


| 


In fact only for one year,| 


proof that this fund is a proper item to|that was growing against racing under! Attitude Toward Chains 


‘Of Stores Is Explained 


If the great packing companies are 
now permitted to invade the retail field, 
there would be grave danger of surren- 
dering to you, and your vast associate 
|interests, control of the nation’s supply 
of meat. The great growth of retail 


chain stores presents a problem which 
only time will solve. The chain store is 
a boon which, undoubtedly is economi- 
cally sound. It is-here to stay. It, is, 
however, a blessing not unmixed with a 
great deal of evil. There is danger in 
jcertain cities that the large wholesale 
grocery 
{control the food supply of these partic- 
ular cities. Some of the more wealthy 
of the grocery and meat chains are 
gradually swallowing up the smaller 
chains. There seems to be no known 
legal or constitutional method by which 
the chains can be stopped. I do not fear 
the chains, provided they are conducted 
|legally and with due regard to the rights 
| the consuming public. I fear, how- 
ever, the,chains when they become mono- 
polies. 
of certain chains which have been rather 
disturbing of late and they have been 


|the object of considerable complaint to | 


the Federal Trade Commission. 

| With the tremendous capital that the 
|four large packers, your company in- 
cluded, could muster, it would be a com- 


| paratively easy matter to get control of | 


{many of the now existent meat and 
grocery retail chains. In addition, you 


would undoubtedly open up hundreds of | 


| retail stores. You would, at one fell 

swoop, wipe out all the existing thou- 
| throughout the country.. Some of them, 
it is true, may be inefficient. With them 


ter served. They are often a drag upon 
| 


disservice rather than service. 


meat merchant or butcher? He would 
be deprived of his chances for a “white 
alley.” He could not expect to hold up 
against the opposition which you and the 
other chains would give him. He would 
pass out of the picture. 


Stronger Legislation 
Is Urged for Chains 


slaughtering business. 
converse of yours. 


sauce for the gander. 


ting up abattoirs and packing plants 





not | 
|changed materially since the spring of | 


and meat chains will, in time, | 


There are certain evil practices | 


| sands of retail meat merchants scattered | 


out of the way the public would be bet- | 


the community to which they render | 
é But what | 
of the efficient, courageous, independent | 


You have, however, a just cause for 
complaint when you decry the practices 
of certain chains which have entered the 
Their case is the 
If you, as packers, | 
}are precluded from conducting retail, smail, independent retailer, already hard 
meat shops, the chained retail meat shops} pressed by 
| should be precluded from entering the| mail-order houses, existing chain stores, 
business of packing and slaughtering. 
What is sauce for the goose should be| be greatly accelerated by such movement. 
For that partic-| Already the displacement of the small 
ular grievance which you have there) independent business man by the huge 
should be a remedy. That remedy should | corporation, with its myriad of employes, 
be in the nature of suitable legislation; its absentee ownership, and its financier 
|by Congress preventing the chain stores| control, presents a grave danger to our 
dealing in interstate commerce from set- 


The Packers and Stockyards Act, which 
gives certain jurisdiction to the Secre- was a fighting 'awyer in Boston. 
tary of Agriculture,-must be strength- 
ened. Teeth must be put in the Aci to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
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Labor 


New Wisconsin Law 


Of Labor 


Provisions of Wisconsin’s new anti- 
union contract law, the first legislation 
of this type adopted in the United States, 
declare to be void employment contracts 
where either party agrees aot to join or 
remain a member of any organization 
of employes or employers, according to 
an analysis of the law by the Bureau of 

| Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
| Features of the act, and citation of 
}court decisions explaining the position 
|taken by organized labor are included in 
the review which is to appear in the 
“Monthly’Labor Review,” and follows in 
full text: 

| The 1929 session of the Legislature of | 
| Wisconsin enacted an antiunion contract | 
| law, this being the first law of its kind 
|to be enacted by any American State. | 
|The act declares that an employment 
?contract containing an agreement where- 
| by either party undertakes not to join, 
become or remain a member of any la-| 
bor organization or of any organization | 
of employers is contrary to public policy 
and wholly void. 


Court Relief Denied 
| Under Contracts 


The Wisconsin act forms a new section 
to the chapter on employment regula- 
tions, reading as follows: 
| See, 103.46. Every undertaking or prom- 
ise hereafter made, whether written or 
foral, express or implied, constituting or 


Annuls Contracts 


Pledging Employes Not to Join Unions 


First Legislation of Type in Country Is Analyzed by Bureau 


Statistics. 


employe from obtaining employment, or 
who shall, after the quitting of an employe 
attempt or conspire to prevent such em- 
ploye from obtaining employment, is hereby 
declared to be guilty of a misde aeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof in any court 
of the United States of competent juris- 
diction in the district in which such offense 
was committed, shall be punished for each 
offense *y a fine of not less than $100 and 
not more than $1,000. (30 Stat. 424, 428, 
June 1, 1898.) 

The question presented to the court 
was “May Congress make it a criminal 
offense against the United States—as 
by the tenth section of the act of 1898 
it does—for an agents or officer of an 
interstate carrier, having full authority 
in the premises from the carrier, to dis- 
charge an employe from service sim- 
ply because of his membership in a la- 
bor organization?” (208 U. S. 171.) The 
court held that “as the relations and 
the conduct of the parties towards each 
other was not controlled by any contract 
other than a general agreement on one 
side to accept the services of the employe 
and a general agreement on the other 
side to render services to the employer— 


|no term being fixed for the continuance 


of the employment—Congress could not, 
consistently with the fifth amendment, 
make it a crime against the United 
States to discharge the employe because 


| of his being a member of a labor organi- 


zation.” (208 U.S. 176.) In concluding 
its opinion the court said that “this de- 





| contained in either (1) a contract or agree- 
ment of hiring or employment between 
jany employer and any employe or prospec- 
| tive employe, whereby (a) either party to 
{such contract or agreement undertakes or 
{promises not to join, become, or remain 
'a member of any labor organization or of 
jany organization of employers, or (b) 
jeither party to such contract or agreement 
|}undertakes or promises that he will with- 
|draw from the employment relation in the 
event that he joins, becomes, or remains a 
| member of any labor organization or + 
any organization of employers; or (2) in! 
}a contract or agreement for the sale «| 
‘agricultural, horticultural, or dairy prod- | 
jucts between a producer of such products | 
jand a distributor or purchaser thereof, | 
| whereby either party to such contract or 
jagreement undertakes or promises not to 
| join, become, or remain a member of any 
eooperative association organized under 
}chapter 185 or of any trade association of 
| the producers, distributors, or purchasers 
j of such products, is hereby declared to be 
}contrary to public policy and wholly void 
|and shall not afford any basis for the grant- | 
ling of legal or equitable.relief by any court. | 

Organized labor is working for the 
| passage of legislation aimed at the va- 
| lidity of antiunion employment contracts. | 
To prevent confusion and misunderstand- | 
ing in the citation of court decisions a | 
few cases decided by the United States 
Supreme Court are here noted so that 
the position of organized labor in view 
of the attitude of the courts may be more 
clearly understood. 

Three cases have been decided by the 
| United States Supreme Court directly in- 
volving the antiunion contract. (Adair 
v. United States 1908), 208 U. S. 161; 
Coppage v. Kansas (1915), 236 U. S. 1; 
and Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. 
Mitchell (1917), 245 U. S. 229.) 


| Foreman Prosecuted 
For Discharging Worker - 


The Adair case involved the criminal 
prosecution of a railway foreman for 
discharging a railway employe because 
of his being a member of a labor or- 
ganization in violation of section 10 of 
the Erdman Act, which provides as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 10. That any employer subject to 
the provisions of this act and any officer, 
agent, or receiver of such employer who 
shall require any employe, or any person 
seeking employment, as a Condition of such 
employment, to enter into an agreement, 
either written or verbal, not to become or 
remain a member of any labor corporation, 
association, or organization; or _ shall 
threaten any employe with loss of employ- 
ment, or shall unjustly discriminate against 
any employe because of his membership 
in such a labor corporation, association, or | 
organization; or who shall require any em- 
ploye or any person seeking employment, 
as a condition of such employment, to 
enter into a contract whereby such em- | 
|}ploye or applicant for employment shall 
agree to contribute to any fund for charit- | 
able, social, or beneficial purposes; to re- 
lease such employer from legal liability 
|for any personal injury by reason of any 
benefit received from such fund beyond the 
proportion of the henefit arising from the 
employer's contribution to such fund; or 
who shall, after having discharged an em- 
ploye, attempt or conspire to prevent such 


| 


' 














|right to prevent the retail chain stores 
from invading your field. 

In the petition which you and the other 
packers have filed, you speak of the tre- 
mendous growth and development of the 
jchain stores. The figures which you in- 
dicate are staggering. You speak of 
‘their immense purchasing power and 
| widespread distributing outlets. The very 
figures which you cite are proof of the 
strange but difficult problem which the 
chain store’ presents in their resistless 
drive upon the independent merchant. 
If the packers were now permitted to 
|add to the drive the extinction of the 
|independent retail merchant would be| 
to that extent quickened. 


Opinions of Others 
On Situation Are Cited 


With the continuance of chain-store | 
practice all retailing may be finally in 
the hands of chains, and a goodly por- 
tion of the vopulation will then become 
|either serfs or masters. 

Jefferson, in visiting France, prior to 
|the revolution, was thoroughly dis- 
| heartened at the conditions he found 
| there, and said, “In France, one is either 
| the hammer or the anvil.” Let us hope 
|that chain stores will not aid in the 
| bringing about of such conditions. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, before he as- 
cended the bench, in speaking of certain 
abuses of chain stores, like “price cut- 
ting,” said: 

“The process 





of exterminating the 
capitalistic combinations, 


and the large d:partment stores, would 


democracy. The social loss is great, and 


cision is therefore restricted to the ques- 
tion of the validity of the particular pro- 
vision in the act of Congress making it 
a crime against the United States for an 
agent or officer of an interstate carrier 
to discharge an employe from its serv- 
ice because of his being a member of a 
labor organization.” (208 U. S. 180.) 


Penalty for Coercing 
Employe Disapproved 


The Coppage case involved a State 
law providing a penalty for coercing or 
influencing or making demands upon or 
requirements of employes, servants, la- 
borers, and persons seeking employment. 


| This act (Kansas Acts of 1903, ch. 222) 


provided as follows: 

Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for 
any individual or member of any firm, or 
any agent, officer, or employe of any com- 
pany or corporation, to coerce, require, de- 
mand, or influence any person or persons 
to enter into any agreement, either writ- 
ten or verbal, not to join or become or re- 
main a member of any labor organization 
or association, as a condition of such per- 
son or persons securing employment, or 
continuing in the employment of such in- 
dividual, firm, or corporation. 

Sec. 2. Any individual or member of any 
firm or any agent, officer, or employe of 
any company or corporation violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed 


| guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 


viction thereof s.all be fined in a sum not 


|less than $50 or imprisoned in the county 


jail not less than 30 days. 

Coppage, superintendent of a railway © 
company, requested an employe to sign 
an agreement to withdraw from a labor 
union while in the employ of the railway, 
and, on the refusal of the employe to do 
it, discharged him from the service of 
the company. Coppage was charged 
with the violation of the statute above 
quoted and was found guilty. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States pointed 
out the distinction between the Adair and 
the Coppage cases in its statement that 
“while the statute that was dealt with 
in the Adair case contained a clause 
substantially identical with the Kansas 
act now under consideration—a clause 
making it a misdemeanor for an em- 
ployer to require an employe or appli- 
cant for employment, as a condition of 
such employment, to agree not to become 
or remain a member of a labor organ- 
ization—the conviction was based upon 
another clause, which related to dis- 
charging an employe because of his 
membership in such an organization; 
and the decision, naturally, was con- 
fined to the case actually presented for 
decision.” (236 U. S. 11.) 

The penalty imposed in the Adair case 
was on the ground of the discharge of 
an employe because of his being a mem- 
ber of a labor organization. The Cop- 
page case involved a penalty imposed 
“not for the discharge but for the at- 
tempt to coérce an unwilling employe 
to agree to forego the exercise of the 
legal right involved as a condition of 
employment.” (236 U.S. 40.) The court 
held the Kansas act “as construed and 
applied so as to punish with fine or im- 
prisonment an employer or his agent for 
merely prescribing, as a condition upon 
which one may secure employment under 
or remain in the service of such em- 
ployer, that the employe shall enter into 
an agreement not to become or remain 
a member of any labor organization 
while so employed, is repugnant to the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


“Get out! You’re 
all fired!” 


That’s what Fire says to your force 
when it cuts loose and destroys 
your plant. 


How long could you afford to pay 
your valued employees—~<with no 
business income — and with heavy 
fixed expenses of other kinds drain- 
ing your money all the time? 


You can keep them while your plant 
is rebuilt and made ready—if you're 
protected by Business Interruption 
Insurance. And that’s just one of 
the big life-saving jobs of this nec- 
essary business protection. 


Write for “Mr. 
Dixon” —the little 
book that saves the 
lives of business 
houses. 





lthere is no economic gain.” 


Judge Brandeis said that while he still 
There 
is still truth in obesrvation that the small 
merchant displacement presents a grave 
danger to democracy, 


| 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Exports to Orient 
Last Year Advanced 


Nearly 16 Per Cent 


Total for Period Was $862,- 
. 237,000 Compared to 
$731,631,000 in 


Department of Agriculture S 


Late August farm markets reflected 


and in July, but more gain than losses 
were reported, and most lines of busi- 


Found to Be Q 


quietness compared with conditions pre- | 
vailing during the first half of the month, | 
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Farm Price 


tural Products 
uiet in Most Sections 


ays Activities Are Good, How- 


ever, for This Season of Year. 


| mal amount by the increased numbers of 
young birds now on hand, or it may tend 


hatch and a desire of producers to in- 
crease the size of laying flocks. 


to be restricted by the lateness of the | 


1927-28. 








ness are active for the season, according 


to a market review made public August 
20 by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 

The Bureau’s summary of conditions 
follows in full text: 

Grain continued to recover following 
lighter market supply and bad news of 
the western crop. Cotton gained a little 
and livestock values were generally well 
maintained, while butter, eggs and pota- 
toes continued to advance. Most lines 
of business are active for the season and 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

turns, by their absorption of 1,620,000 
bales of American raw cotton valued at 
$162,500,000; $100,000,000 worth of auto- 
motive products and $95,700,000 worth of 
petroleum. In addition they bought $74,- 
000,000 worth each of American machin- | 
ery and iron and steel, $42,000,000 of | 
tobacco products, $31,100,000 worth of 
lumber, and $16,000,000 worth each of 
flour and cotton goods. Additional pur- 
chases of considerable value included 
wheat, copper, leather, rubber tires and 
foodstuffs. 


tinue satisfactory. 
: A decrease in the heavy movement of 
American Purchases Increase. winter wheat and poor threshing returns 
During the fiscal year, 1928-1929, the in the Northwest and Canada were the 
United States bought from these same | principal strengthening factors in the 
countries in the Far Eastern area $1,-| mid-August wheat market, despite the 
239,612,000 worth of their products, com- | unusially heavy supplies in store at the 

pared with $1,221,918,000 the previous | principal markets. 
year. This excess of $17,794,000 or 1.5 


consuming demand is expected to ‘con- | 


The corn market strengthened in sym- | 


Cheese production continues to fall be- 


gin, and this fact, together with the in- 
creased cold storage holdings as com- 
pared with last year, indicates that con- 
sumption has tended to decrease. Prices 
| continue to rule 3 to 3% cents below 
last year as a result of this lessened 
consumption. Sterage buildings of 
American cheese a, August 1 amounted 
to 78,267,000 poutids, as compared with 
73,068,000 last year and the five-year 
average of 69,272,000 pounds. 


| Cheese Production 
Continues to Fall 


The early potato season is rapidly 
drawing to a close in Kansas, Missouri 
and Kentucky. Last report from the 
Kaw Valley of Kansas showed a range 
of $2.10 to $2.15 for combination-grade 
| Cobblers. In southeastern Minnesota, 


low a year ago by a considerable mar- | 


per cent, over the imports of the previous 


year reflected especially the activity of | 
American factories, which required such | 


Oriental products as crude rubber, raw 
silk, jute and coconut products, wool, 


reports of dry weather in important pro- 
ducing areas and good demand for the 
light offerings. The oats market was 
easy early in the week, but deveioped a 





pathy with the firmer situation in, wheat, | 


wood oil, and goatskins. | 
Six countries, Japan, Malaya, China, | an active inquiry for the heavier of- 
India, the Philippines, and Netherland | ferings.  - 
East Indies, supplied more than 90 per| The feed market developed a somewhat 
cent of the total imports. Malaya and | weaker _tone and prices declined. The 
Netherland East Indies alone showed | market influence of fairly good pasturage 
any reduction in value compared with the | and a hay crop about as large as last 
previous year—a reduction due almost | year’s harvest is being offset princi- 
entirely to lower crude rubber prices. ; i 
Four commodities,“ crude rubber, raw | 0f feed grains. Hay markets were sea- 
silk, jute and coconut products, accounted | sonally dull, with offerings 
for nearly 65 per cent of the total im- | light and demand limited. 
port values. ‘bs, i. 
: During 1928-29, the United States | Chicago Cattle Market 
bought 67,000,000 pounds of raw silk, Irregular Since Mid-August 
valued at $386,000,000, a reduction of 10; The Chicago cattle market has been 
per cent in quantity, but a gain of 6 per) extremely irregular since mid-August. 
cent in value. Purchases of crude rub- 
ber, valued at $386,000,000, represented a either cutter cows or grain-fed special- 
gain of 70 per cent in volume, but of/ties for the most part, leaving other 


only 10 per cent in value. Tea, jute prod-| kinds without a dependable outlet, yet 


ucts and coffee showed little change, | the average price level of the cattle mar- 
while purchases of furs and goatskins in- | ket has not changed greatly during the 


firmer tone at the close with corn and | 


| pally by the smaller prospective crops | 


generally | 


| Big packers as well as shippers wanted | 


| Early Ohios averazed about. $2, while 
southwestern Idaho quoted best sacked 
| Russet Burbanks at $2.10 to $2.15 per 
100 pounds and Rurals at $1.80 to $1.85. 

New York, Ohio and Michigan show 
the largest gains in onion 
over 1928 in the East, and Colorado may 
| have nearly twice as large a crop as last 
|} season because of heavy plantings of 
Spanish-type onions in the southeastern 
| part of the State. Japanese set onions 
were selling lower at Connecticut Valley 
shipping points at a range of $2 to $2.10 
per 100-pound sack. City prices also 
| tended mostly downward, with sales gen- 
erally between $2 to $3 per sack of good 


}ern stock was $2 to $2.50. 
nine late States have been increased this 


250 last season. This would te 12 per 
cent more than the five-year average and 
is the largest acreage since 1924. 
|large part of this crop is used for kraut 
; manufacture. 

Prices of peaches tended downward in 
| mid-August under the increasing supply. 





production, 


yellow stock, though the range on east- | 
Plantings of domestic-type cabbage in | 


| year to 29.390 acres, compared with 26,- | Citidh cues of theless Nave de 
| s ts ractors y -| 


A| 
ir kets, except Canada, are the | ved 
ee ee eee eee a beef reached 8,469,000 pounds, of which | 


creased. The quantity of sugar imported 
was considerably larger, but lower prices 
caused a sharp decline in the value. 
Exports to Japan Larger. 
A gain of 15 per cent raised the total 


value of exports from the United States | 


to Japan for the fiscal year, 1928-29, 


from $252,955,000 to $292,040,000. ' For- | 
merly large increases in our sales to} 
Japan were traceable almost wholly to | 


raw cotton. At present, however, ex- 
ports of automotive products and gas- 
oline are contributing an _ increasing 
amount to these gains. American iron 
and steel products are in greater demand 
while machinery continues firmly in 
fourth place. Imports from Japan into 
the United States in 1928-29 advanced by 
$8,000,000 from $390,843,000 to 
843,000. 

Total exports from the United States 
to the whole of China, valued at $172,- 
429,000, represented a gain of $48,805,000 
over the 1927-28 amount of $123,600,000. 
The bulk of this growth in exports was 
attributed to heavier requirements of 
Chinese manufacturers for raw cotton 
and tobacco. In return, China sold the 
United States $171,554,000 worth of raw 


silk, carpet wool, goatskins, wood oil, | 


furs and other products, compared with 
$157,673,000 for 1927-28. 


Australia Increases Purchases. 


Notwithstanding discouraging business | 


conditions in Australia during several 
months of the 1928-29 period, Australia 


bought $151,643,000 worth of American | 


merchandise compared with $139,225,000 
for the previous year. Automobiles, gas- 
oline and iron and steel were the prin- 


cipal items sharing in the 9 per cent in- | 


crease. Imports from Australia to the 
United States declined from $34,450,000 
to $31,340,000. 

In contrast, India’s share in United 
States exports declined from $53,950,000 
in 1927-28, to $51,670,000 in 1928-29—a 
loss largely due to smaller takings of 
raw cotton—while imports rose from 
$138,440,000 to $153,460,000. 

Netherland East Indian markets proved 
so increasingly attractive to American 
traders that in 1928-29 they sold these 

islands $43,240,000 worth of United 
States manufactured goods, an advance 
of $10,570,000 compared with ‘1927-28. 
By the close of the year these markets 
were absorbing more American automo- 
biles, machinery, iron and steel than 
were their close competitor, New Zea- 
land. Better business conditions in the 
Philippines during 1928-29 resulted in an 
advance of $12,000,000. in their consump- 
tion of American products, which raised 
total exports from the United States to 
the Islands from $75,000,000 to $87,- 
000,000. 


Wheat Stocks Show 


Increase for Week 


Figure Also Higher Than Corre- 
sponding Total in 1928. 





Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 


in store and afloat in the principal 


markets of the United States during the | 


week ended on August 17, 1929, amounted 
to 170,524,000 bushels, against 156,297,- 
#000 bushels during the previous week, 
and 82,590,000 bushels during the corre- 
sponding week in 1928, according to fig- 
ures compiled and made public on Au- 
gust 19 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Sccomnanee of the Department of Agricul- 

ure, 

Other domestic grains were reported 
by the Department in the following 
stocks for the week: Corn, 7,340,000 
bushels, against 8,676,000 the previous 
week, and 12,451,000 last year; oats, 14,- 
499,000 against 11,394,000 the previous 
week, and 7,467,000 last year; rye, 7.176,- 
000, against 6,895,000 the previous week, 
and 1,551,000 last year; barley, 19,888,- | 
000, against 9,760,000 the previous week, 
and 5,949,000 last year, and flax, 212,000, 
against 272,000 the previous week, and 
489,000 last year. 

Canadian grains were announced by 
the Department to be in store in bond in 
United States markets in the following 
quantities: Wheat, 22,111,000 bushels, 
against 22,814,000 the previous week, 
and 8,189,000 last year; oats, 337,000, 


| 


$398,- | 


| August 1 amounted to 40,900,000 pounds, 


;}month. The recent slowness on strictly 
choice weighty steers appeared to be 
lonly temporary, although at current 
{prices any further advances will prob- 


ably be slow, according to trade opinion. | 


Lower grades with weight seem to have 
| passed their high point and from now on 
will sell unevenly to a fluctuating de 
mand. 

At Chicago 


with a draggy 


ders, prices of hogs have declined 


Chicago after the middle of August 
brought in a large percentage of thin 
offerings, while range lamp supplies ran 


grading Choice. Prices on the Boston 
though the volume of business reported 
was smaller than it was the first part 
of the month. 

The cotton market has shown 
paratively little change this month. Do- 
mestic and foreign demand continued 
dull with the volume of spot transactions 
limited. Reports indicate that new crop 
cotton is moving from many areas and 
that a rather free movement is looked 
for, weather permitting, during the lat- 
ter part of August and early September. 


com- 





Cotton Consumption 


|Was Larger This Year 

According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, domestie consumption for the sea- 
son 1928-29 was 7,098,946 bales, com- 
pared with 6,834,063 for the previous 
season. According to the same source 
the supply of cotton in the United 
States on hand July 31, amounted to 
2,312,974 bales, compared with 2,536,472 
on August 1, 1928. The Garside Cotton 
Service of Boston tentatively estimated 
the world’s carryover of American cot- 
ton on August 1 to be 4.3 million bales, 
compared with their estimate last year 
of 5.1. The same source estimates the 
world’s‘ consumption of American cot- 
ton for the past season at about 15,250,000 
bales, and according to the Interna- 
tional Federation, world’s consumption 
| of American the previous season was 
| 15,400,000 bales. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, exports for the 
season just ended, amounted to about 
8.0 million bales against 7.5 the sea- 
son before. i 

Trade in butter is moderate and mar- 
ket conditions nearly unchanged. Total 
storage stocks of butter on August 1 
were revealed as 151,614,000 pounds, 
when the release was made on August 12. 
This figure is fairly well in line with 
previous expectations of the dealers. 
Production continues to fall off and is 
probably on a lower level than last year. 
Consumption is not yet responding to 
the lower level of prices, and indications 
{are that it is not up to last year’s mark. 

Egg prices are advancing as the pe- 
riod of short production approaches. The 
factor which appears to be of greatest 
strength is the short supply of reserve 
stocks in cold storage. The peak of hold- 
ings has already been reached and from 
now on daily outmovement will be the 
rule, 

This is a season of the year when 
there is usually little change in the poul- 
|try market, since it is one time when 
storage reserves reach a low point, when 
it is still too early for the fall activity 
of dressing plants, and when demand for 
many classes of birds is rather slack. 
| Storage holdings of frozen poultry on 





as compared with 40,395,000 pounds a 
year ago, and the five-year average of 
41,128,000 pounds. It is still too early 
to tell what the fall dressing volume will 
be. It may be increased over the nor- 


432,000 the previous week, and 119,000 
last year; and barley, 1,859,000, against 


| 1,929,000 the previous week, and 216,000 | 


last year. 

United States grains were’ reported 
by the Department to be in store in 
Canadian markets as follows: Wheat 


| 2,018,000 bushels, against 2,237,000 the | 88 _much as possible. 
| previous week, and 2,142,000 last year; | ; € 
|corn, 376,000, against 483,000 the week | catching periods as follows: 
| before, and 427,000 in 1928; oats, 325,000, | fishing in North Norway, September- | 


against 278,000 the previous week, and 
4,000 last year; rye, 1,184,000, against 


| 1,195,000 the week before, and 228,000 | Arctic during May-September. 


in 1928; and barley, 191,000, against 


dressed | 
trade reflected in reduced shipping or- | 


heavily to feeders, with practically none 


wool market continued very firm, al-| 


—= erated after the most modern principles 


Research Conducted 
On Parasite of Pork 





'Large Savings to Meat In- 
dustry Predicted as Re- 
sult of Studies. 


slightly since the middle of August. The | 
increase in supplies of native lambs in} 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

|to start work in susceptible pigs that 
| might swallow them. 

| Declaring that on the basis of these 
| newly ascertained facts of the pest’s life 
| history the prevalence of this parasite 
}in the South is readily understood, the 
| Department.explained that in line with 
| these facts were the discoveries that the 
| eggs and larvae are susceptible to both 
low temperature and drying. 

The Zoological Division has deter- 
mined, it was announced in the Depart- 
ment, that although the infective larvae 
are not able to penetrate the intact skin 
|of pigs even when they are placed on the 
|more tender portions, if they once get 
|into the interior of the animals through 
| broken. skin, the digestive traci, or in 
|any other manner, they may set up se- 
| vere infestations. 
| Sooner or later, the Department 
| pointed out, the worms get through the 
| liver and freely wander over the interior 
lof the body. Pigs that die at this stage, 
/when the worms are still about half 
grown, are, it was explained, usually 
emaciated, and always still contain num- 
bers of the parasites in various tissue 
sacks and other parts of the body. 

While freely wandering about in the 


the worms show a‘tendency to penetrate 


into the leaf- fat around the kidneys, 
|eventually establishing fistulous tracts 
from the leaf fat to the ureter, where 
eggs from the parasite may easily be dis- 
charged from the body, and thus start the 
life cycle all over Sain. 

Animals that survive an infestation 
with kidney worms, it has been found, 
show evidence of injury to the liver, al- 
though the worms that were responsible 


liver. 

“When such lesions are too numerous 
to be trimmed out,” the Department de- 
clared, “the entire liver is condemned 
under meat inspection procedure, because 
in the process of repairing the injury, the 
soft liver tissue beeomes replaced by 
tough fibrous tissue.” 


Norwegians Form 
Fishing Company 


‘Two Ships Equipped to Catch 
Herring and Whale. 





Oslo, Norway, to catch herring and 





land a revised division of catching pe- 
|rieds has been adopted, according to a 
!report from the Commercial Attache at 
| Oslo, Mr. Lund, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce August 20. The 
| Department’s statement follows in full 
| text: 

The company has purchased two boats, 
| the “Grosholm” and the “Pioneer.” The} 
| first named was built in 1920, has a 
| Diesel motor and tanks for 6,000 barrels 
|of oil, which can be increased to hold | 
| 14,000 barrels if wanted. It will be op- 


; and will have a daily production capacity 
|of about 1,600 hektoliter herring. Work- 
ing the whale, the daily production ca-| 
pacity will be about 400 barrels of oil 

and 200 bags of flour. The other boat 
|is a trawler, built of steel in 1900, and 
| will work together with the “Grosholm” | 


It has been decided to divide the, 


Herring 


| December; on the west coast, December- | 


abdominal cavity, the Department said, | ie £ 
|}agents, the agent receiving a commis- | 


|any organ of the body and finally get} 


| for the injury are no longer present in the | 


A new company is being formed in} 


whale and to develop their by-products, | 


es 


[England to Develop 


Market for Tractors 


By Sales Campaigns 


|Manufacture of American- 

| type Machines Expected to 

| Increase Demand for 
Domestic Product. 


eee ¢ 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


| grass for cattle raising, and the market | 


| for agricultural machinery, such as trac- 
| tors, binders and reapers, suffered a con- 


| sequent decline. 
| 


| tors in Great Britain, although not de- 
| veloped to a large extent, has been re- 
| ceiving closer attention during the past 
|two or three years, and engineers have 
| given careful consideration to light trac- 

tors which might compete with a popular 
| lightweight American tractor on the 

British market. The principal British 
| tractor manufactured at present is the 
| Rushton, made by Rushton Tractors 
| (Ltd.), of Feltham, Middelsex. This is 
|a 4-cylinder tractor with a 44-inch 
| bore and 5-inch stroke, and sells retail 
| at £198. 


| The manufacture of agricultural trac- | 








The Vickers tractor, made by Messrs. | 


| Vickers (Ltd.), at Dartford, is a large | 


| tractor of 15 to 30 horsepower, 
| special wheels, and is manufactured pri- 
marily for export. 
British domestic conditions and ‘has no 
‘sale on the British market. Another 
| British tractor is the Austin, manufac- 


fitted with | per 
| main: : ; rere divi 5 
Tt: de arauttebie +) ene 1929 imports were divided al 


| Cuba. 
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Reduced Production - 


Recorded in First Six Months of 1929° Qf Wheat Noted in 


Department of Agriculture Report Tells of Importance of | Northern Hemisphere 


Brazil as Cattle-producing Country. 


The import of beef into the United|the war. For the past 10 years, imports | 


States during the first six months of 
1929 showed an increase of more than 
20 per cent over the total imports for 
the same period the year before, accord- 
ing to a statement of the Department 
of Agriculture just made public, the sum- 
mary of which follows in full text 


United States imports of all types of | 


beef, including fresh, chilled, frozen 
pickled or cured, reached 22,754,000 


pounds for the first six months of 1929, | 


an increase of 20.2 per cent over figures 
for the corresponding 1928 period. .The 
figures cited and mentioned hereafter as 


“total imports,” do not include canned | 
meat, which is comprised principally of | 
Of the 1929 im-| 


beef from Argentina. 


ports indicated, 20,086,000 pounds were | 
fresh, chilled or frozen, a quantity of | 


26.2 per cent greater than imports of 
similar types a year ago. Those imports 
paid a duty of 3 cents per pound. 
tariff bill not under consideration pro- 


poses a duty of 5 cents per pound for | 
; such beef. 


Imports from New Zealand 
reached 11,098,000 pounds, an increase 
of 75.6 per cent over 1928 figures, while 
Canada, with 5,985,000 pounds, sent 31.4 | 
cent less than last year. The re- 


most equally between Australia and 


The latter country sent practi- 


|ecally no beef to the United States in 


| tured at Laincourt, Belgium, being pro- | 
| duced for the Austin Motor Co., of Bir- | 


|mingham, England. This is a 3%4-inch 
| by 5-inch 4-cylinder tractor, using kero- 
'sene fuel. The price in Great Britain 
| is retail £225. 

| The latest production figures available 
| are for 1924 and show a total output of 
| agricultural tractors valued at £343,000, 
and of “other tractors” (including steam 
rollers) of £1,023,000, the numbers not 
| being stated. 

Exports Have Declined. 


| clined steadily since 1922. 
| Australia, South Africa, and other Em- 
| principal outlets for British exports of 
tractor equipment. The numbers pro- 
| duced and exported are too small, how- 
jever, to form any serious competitive 
| factor with American-made tractors. 

| Most of the tractors sold in Great 
| Britain are of the 4-wheel type, which 
|type has practically superseded the 
tracklaying tractor. Tracklaying trac- 
; tors are sold chiefly in the hop-growing 
districts, but even for this purpose the 
4-wheel type is now becoming most gen- 
;erally used. The British farmers’ need 
lis for a general-purpose tractor; one 
which can be used for plowing two or 
three furrows and also for cultivating on 
the plowed land and for ‘harvesting work, 
such as drawing binders. It has been 
found that the 4-wheel type is most suit- 
able for these purposes. 

Imports Have Decreased. 

Tractor imports have also declined dur- 
ing recent years. In 1926 they numbered 
713 tractors, valued at £82,459; in 1927 
they fell to 441 tractors, valued at £52,- 
856; and in 1928 to 323 tractors, valued 
at £31,738. 

Only three tractors are imported at 
|present. The Massey-Harris Wallis, a 
gasoline-fuel tractor rated at 12 to 20 
horsepower is manufactured by the Mas- 
sey-Harris Co., of Toronto. This tractor 
sells in Great Britain for £240. The 
; other two imported tractors are of Amer- 
‘ican manufacture and retail at £240 and 
£350, respectively. A popular American- 
| type, light tractor, now manufactured in 
rreat Britain, sells at £150 retail and is 
the lowest-priced equipment on_ the 
market. 

The total sales of tractors in the Brit- 
ish market, including mostly imports and 
domestic manufactured machines, prob- 
ably do not exceed 2,000 units. Most of 
these sales are farm tractors, and it is 
| probable that a high percentage of them 
jis for replacement trade. 

Sales Methods Described. 
are generally made 


| 


| Sales through 
sion of 15 to 20 per cent. Credit is 
|granted to agents in some cases and 
| installment buying is frequently adopted. 
| Farm tractors are imported under bond, 
|no duty being assessed when the tractor 
|is for agricultural work. Industrial 
| tractors take the regular ad valorem 
+duty of 33 1-3 per cent when imported 
from foreign countries, the British 
preferential duty on tractors originating 
| within the Empire being one-third less, 
| or 22 2-9 per cent. 

It is questionable whether future 
tractor sales in Great Britain can be 
increased to a considerable extent. There 
is some belief among the trade that the 
saturation point has about been reached 
and that future sales would be largely 
for replacement purposes. It may be, 
| however, that plans made by the com- 
pany producing the light American 
tractor in Great Britain will serve to ex- 
pand the market potentialities by insti- 
tuting a more vigorous sales ¢ampaign 
and by reducing tractor prices; 





‘Grain. Exports Exceed 
Shipments Last Year 








|Gain Is Recorded for Seven-day 
Period Ending August 17. 


American grain exports during 
week ending August 17 amounted to 5,- 
296,000 bushels against 3,799,000 bushels 
for the preceding week, and 2,934,000 
bushels for the same period a year ago, 
the Department of Commerce stated on 
August 20. Grain exports from July 1 
to August 17, equaled 21,925,000 bushels 
while exports for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1928 amounted to 15,883,000 
bushels. 

Canadian grain cleared in transit from 
United States Atlantic ports during the 
week ending August 17 amounted to 
593,000 bushels against 1,243,000 bush- 


bushels for the corresponding week in 
1928, according to the Department’s 
statement. From July 1 to August 17 
Canadian grain cleared from U. S. At- 
lantic ports equaled 9,416,000 bushels 
against 11,698,000 bushels for July 1 to 
August 18, 1928. 

American rice exports amounted to 





| April, with whale catching in the North! 
If this | 
|is omitted, the Iceland season for her-| 


against 341,000 the previous week, and | 273,000 the previous week, and 25,000 ring fishing will be taken advantage of | 


101,000 last year; rye, 429,000, against! 


»? 


last year, 


instead, 


3,634,000 barrels during the week ending 
August 17 against 2,355,000 barrels for 
the preceding week. From July 1 to 
August 17, rice exports amounted to 35,- 


933,000 barrels, the Department’s state-| 1909-13 average, which imports 


ment showed, 


the | 
| Show Heavy Increase 


els for the preceding week, and 1,717,000 | 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





| 


| Canada Leads As 


1928. The figure for Australia is a sub- 
stantial gain over that of a year ago. 


Cured Beef Imports 
Show Marked Decline 


In pickled or cured beef, the current | 


figure of 2,698,000 pounds represented a 
decline of 11.1 per cent from last year’s 
levels. The smaller 1929 imports are 
principally the result of reduced im- 


ports from Canada. Imports from Argen- | 
tina were neraly three times larger than | 


those of last year, with receipts from} 
Uruguay about the same as a year ago. 
The pickled or cured products paid duties 
amounting to 20 per cent ad valorem. In 
1928 total imports of pickled or cured 


32.8 per cent came from Uruguay and 
a slightly smaller percentage from Ar- 
gentina. Prior to 1928. such classes of 
imports were not separately published. | 

The total import shown for 1928 was} 
66,759,000 pounds, an increase of 56.9 per 
cent over the 1927 total. Of the 1928 | 
figure, 85.5 per cent was fresh or frozen. 
New Zealand’s contribution of all classes | 
of beef reached 30,289,000 vounds 
against -2 237,000 pounds in 1927. The! 
1928 figure represented 45.5 per ent of | 


the total beef imports for that year. 


The Canadian share of the 1928 total | 
dropped to 43.1 per cent after having ac- 
counted for 88.7 per cent of the 1927 to- 
tal. The larger total import figures for | 
1928, especially in fresh and frozen beef | 
and veal, carried out an upward move- | 
ment noticeable since 1925. The total | 
for 1928, however, was still 62.9 per cent} 


| smaller than imports in the year ended | 


June 30, 1914, the first complete year 
for which figures by countries are avail- | 
able. 


Source of Supply 





| 


| the annual average for the years 1909- 


| ures. 


In the decade 1919 to 1928 the United 
States imported 332,039,000 pounds of 
fresh and frozen beef. Of that total, 
Canada provided 226,969,000 pounds, or | 
68.4 per cent. That country was the} 
leading source of supply up to 1928, when | 
New Zealand forged ahead. For the} 
10 years indicated New Zealand sent} 
50,929,000 pounds of beef, accounting for | 
15.3 per cent of the total imports for| 
that period. Other percentages are: | 
Australia, 5.4; Argentina, 6.6, and Uru-| 
guay, 1.5. Mexico has never figured in 
the United States beef import records. | 
The receipts from Australia have ranged | 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Argentina reached the peak of 
its post-war importance in 1922, when 
11,000,000 pounds were entered from 
that country. That trade, however, | 
showed a tendency to decline even be-| 
fore the quarantine measures of Janu- |! 


ary 1, 1927. Imports from Uruguay have} 
followed the lines of those from Argen- 
tina, but on a smaller scale. Brazil sent) 
very little beef to the United States dur- | 
ing the 10 years specified. . 

In 1919 and 1920 total United States 
beef and veal imports reached 38,000,000 
pounds and 50,000,000 pounds, respec- 
tively. In those years beef and veal 
were on the free list and domestic pro- 
duction was good, with cattle numbers | 
the highest of the post-war period. The) 
imposition of a 2-cent duty in 1921 was | 
accompanied by lower imports. There | 
was some increase in imports in 1922, | 
but the 3-cent duty, effective as of Sep-| 
tember 21, was followed by a 1923 im- | 
port figure of only 19,000,000 pounds, 
which was not exceeded until 1926. The 
year 1923 also was the second in an up- | 
ward swing in domestic production which | 
continued through 1926. Since 1923 to- | 
tal estimated domestic production has | 
fallen, standing at 7.032.000,000 for 1928, 
against 8,418,000,000 pounds in 1926. 
The reduced, output and consequently 
higher prices have encouraged imports, 
but the total of 58,320,000 pounds of | 
fresh and frozen beef and veal imported | 
in 1928 represented only 0.8 per cent of 
the domestic production estimate for that 
year. 


Imports of Live Cattle 


In live cattle, total imports of duti-| 
able animals for the first six months of 
1929 reached 278,000 head, an increase 
of 12.5 per cent over the same period of | 
1928 and larger by 11.6 per cent than 


13. Mexico sent 177,000 head up to June 
30, or 51.2 per cent above the 1928 fig- 
The cattle imports indicated paid | 
import duties of 1.5 ¢ents per pound for 
animals weighing less than 1,050 pounds, | 
and 2 cents for animals over that weight. 
The bulk of the imports of beef cattle | 





into the United States is stocker and 
feeder animals paying the lower rate of 
duty. For the first half of 1929 imports 


of nondutiable breeding stock were about 
the same as last year. j 

Imports of dutiable cattle in 1928, at 
524,000 head, were 20.1 per cent larger) 
than in 1927, the first year of signifi- | 
cantly larger imports since 1920. Last 
year Canada sent fewer cattle than in 
1927 but was still keeping ahead of 
Mexico, The 1928 figure for Canada| 
was many times larger than that of the | 
from | 
Mexico in 1928 were smaller than before} 


of all cattle into the United States have 
totaled 3,116,000 head, of which 76.9 
came from Canada and 17.9 per cent 
from Mexico. Blooded stock from Great 


| Great Increase in Yield Is In- 

dicated by Countries in ‘* 
North Africa and 

' Asia. 


The | 


Britain has comprised most of the smali| 
remainder. From 1921 to 1926 imports 
'from Canada exceeded 200,000 head an-| 
nually only once, while imports from 
Mexico ranged from 8,000 to 30,000 head | 
| before the current good United States 
market stimulated imports from both of 
those countries. Total cattle imports in 
1928 represented 0.95 per cent of the 
number of cattle on farms in the United} 
| States as of January 1, 1929. 


Heaviest Imports of 
Cattle Came in 1919 


The heaviest cattle imports into the] 
United States for the past 10 years came 
| in 1919, when 642,000 head were admitted | 
duty free. There was a reduction in im-| 
ports in 1920, another free year, when 
cattle on farms in the United States 
stood at 68,871,000 head, the largest 
number since the war, and weli above 





A decrease of almost 6 per cent in the 
1929 wheat production in 25 northern 
hemisphere countries, as grouped offi- 
cially by the government statisticians, is 
announced in a foreign crop and market 
prospects report just made public by the 
Department of Agriculture. The com- 
parison is with the 1928 figures for the 
same countries. 


In the North American countries, the 


| combined wheat crop for 1929 as renarted 


is barely more than 13 per cent below 
the combined figures for 1928, this total 
including estimates of the United States 
crop, the Mexican crop and the winter 
wheat only for Canada. The European 
crop—counting in 15 countries—is a lit- 
tle more than 6 per cent below last year. 
In contrast, the productions in three 
North Africen countries and in -four 
Asiatic countries are substantially above 


|the prewar average. 


In 1921 imports| 1928 crop figures, that is, 21.1 per cent 
were down to 195,000 head with a duty of | above 1928 in the former and 10.4 per 


130 per cent ad valorem in effect after| cent in the latter. 


May 27. After 1920 cattle numbers in) 
the United States fell steadily until the 


American Yield Declines. 


current year when there was a slight 
|up-turn as against January 1, 1928, to 
put total cattle on farms as of January 
1, 1929, at 55,571,000 head. Imports 
| were up slightly in 1922, when the pres- 
ent duties became effective, but from 
then until the high American prices of 
recent years became noticeable in 1927, 
|imports never passed the 1922 level. 

United States imports of cattle (stated 





The following is the full text of the 
29 wheat production summary: 

The 1929 wheat production in 25 north- 
|ern hemisphere countries from which re- 
|ports have been received is estimated at 
| 2,114,288,000 bushels against 2,244,371,- 
/000 bushels in 1928, or a decrease of 5.8 
| per cent. In 1928 these 25 countries rep- 
|resented 58 per cent of the estimated 
|world total wheat production exclusive 
|of Russia and China. The North Amer- 


19 


| ures, 34,829,022 cotton spinning spindles ; 





in number) average 1909-1913, A; year)/; e 
| ended December 31, 1927, B; and year fs CD ne ee eet Le on 
11928, C: pe ; , 

A B Cc | estimates of the United States crop, 
Cattle, free Mexico and the winter wheat only m Can- 

United Kingdom 1,475 556 787 | ada. Conditions to date in Canada indi- 

Canada 379 4,475 5,909 | cate that when the estimate of spring 
| Mexico : 465 2,182 40h, | Wheat production in that country is in- 
co eagles nae, ee 98 | cluded in the total, the percentage de- 

Total 2324 9,141 10,815 | erease will be much larger. The Euro- 
Cattle, dutiable— pean crop in 15 countries is 6.1 per cent 

United Kingdom 27 109 160 | below last year. The production in the 
| Canada 9,544 283,486 277,986 |three North African countries is reported 
| Mexico 239,716 152,609 249,834) at 21.1 per cent above 1928 and in four 

pean cannes 3 __* ___*| Asiatic countries at 10.4 per cent above 

Total 249,290 436,204 523,989 | 1928. 


Compiled from Foreign Commerce and The winter crop in Canada has been 
Navigation of the United States and official | officially estimated at 24,476,000 bushels 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- | against 20,054,000 bushels in 1928. The 
mestic Commerce | first estimates of production in England 
and Wales is 41,813,000 bushels, which 
is a decrease of 11.5 per cent from the 
| 47,264,000 bushels harvested in 1928. 
Production in Belgium is estimated at 
15,983,000 bushels which is also 11 per 

rer: ber ott spin-| cent below 1928. The production in 
The ee meee - = a hi. ah Poland is estimated at 64,668,000 bushels 
ning spindles operated during Ju y Was) which is 9 per cent above last year and 
at 100.2 per cent capacity on a single-_| is the largest crop within present bound- 
shift basis, the Department of Commerce | aries. 
announced August 20, This percentage| ae the adennes at the whess harvest 
compares with 1046 for June, it Has’ in France the opinion is now, becoming 
a the, Sa Cent .f fay eiategnene that country will exceed the 1928 harvest 

rae Si : according to a cable from Acting Agri- 

According to preliminary census fig- ¢yjtural Commissioner at Berlin, O. L, 
Dawson. Trade estimates of the 1929 
wheat production range from 295,000,- 


Operations at Cotton Mills 
Were Reduced During J uly 


were in place in the United States on | 
July 31, 1929, of which 30,395,858 were) 99 to 315,000,000 bushels as compared 
operated at some time during the month, with the official estimate of 281,285,- 
coment —_ ae pane 30 | 000 bushels harvested in 1928. There is 
31 103 998 f oe 31 007 Rg Reb. | some evidence that last year’s crop was 
toatl Oe mr eet et | underestimated. The estimate of wheat 


aan as oS A potas aman nen si 
. “|nearly 3, ; ushels to . 
ertkkss BOD Dering, July. the moran |Penew #* combared wath 115,544,000 
:744,243,369. : } | bushels in 1928. e estimate for the 
ee Te tee the theeeeeecs of Inde, | 12), crep is the lowest sinc. 1984 whee 
cndinne Day), com ared with 25 for | 9,430,009 bushels were prowuane and 
Pp ee ee as pal a ‘il | there will be no export surplus from this 
June, 26% for Ee a dl a prl’,| year’s crop. The estimate of production 
26 for March, and 232-3 for Fe ruary.| of rye, barley and oats in Rumania have 
Based on an activity of 8.88 hours per) aj) been increased and are the largest 


day the average number of spindles op-| ons within the present boundaries. 
erated during July was 34,883,979, or at Creer. Wee . - 


100.2 per cent capacity on a single-shift | 


basis. This percentage compares with| Additional news of Com- 
104.6 for June, 110.9 for May, 110.3 for all be f d 
April, 109.3 for March, 110.7 for Febru- | merce wl e toun on 
ary, and 79.7 for July, 1928. The aver-|} Page 6. 


age number of active spindle hours per | 


| spindle in place for the month was 222. 
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Examiner Opposes 
Proposal to Build ° 
Road in California 


Line Would Parallel Present 
Trackage Serving Territory 
And Profit Is Said to 
Be Remote. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has been advised in a proposed report) 
of Examiner 0. D. Weed, made public on | 
August 20, to find that present and fu- | 
ture public convenience and necessity are) 
not shown to require the construction | 
by the Western Pacific California Rail- 
road Company of a line of railroad in| 
San Francisco and San Mateo Counties, | 


Calif. / 

The application of the railroad, a sub- 
sidiary of the Western Pacific, in Finance 
Docket No. 7025, proposes that the con- 


struction of 25-mile line of railroad from | 


San Francisco to a short distance beyond 
Redwood City be authorized. 


The Southern Pacific Coinpany and the | 


South San Francisco Belt Railway op- 
posed the application. The Southern Pa- 


cific line, the proposed report states, runs | 


parallei with the proposed line and from 
a few feet to about one mile westerly 
therefrom. 
High Cost Predicted. 
The proposed line, the examiner ex- 
plains, would run over marshland and 
tideland in nearly all its course, except 


for a mile or two opposite the city of) 


San Mateo. The cost of reclaiming this 
and adjoining land which the railroad 
would serve would be considerable, in the 


opinion of the examiner, though the ex-| 


pense would not be prohibitive. 


“As there are some 7,500 acres of solid | 
land on the peninsula between the line 


of the Southern Pacific and the bay, 
which are now available for industrial 
improvement,” the “examiner concludes, 
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“it hardly seems necessary to improve} 
much of the marshland 4nd tideland at} 


present. 

“Again, considering the present trans- 
portation condition on the peninsula and 
the fact that the Southern Pacific line 


has capacity largely in excess of its| 
present use it is difficult to find in the| 


facts presented any satisfactory reason 
for the construction of the proposed line 
by the applicant within a mile of an 
existing double-track line of excellent 


character, which is serving well all pres- | 


ent needs of the territory. 
Profit Said to Be Remote. 
“And even if the benefit to the West- 
ern Pacific were alone a sufficient rea- 
son for such construction the record is 
not thought to indicate a reasonable prob- 
ability that the line, considering 


many years. 

“The Western Pacific cannot be con- 
sidered as having financial strength suffi- 
cient to stand a serious impairment of 
its revenues for a period of years. Its 


balance sheet as of December 31, 1928, | 


its | 
great expense, would be profitable for | 


——— PASSEN' 





deeisisinieinimbele LIGHTED PORTIONS 


shows investment in road and equipment | 


$122,459,740; total investments $154,- 
016,306; capital stock $75,000,000, and 
funded debt $39,019,300. In 1928 its 
net income was $613,278. 

“The company has suspended dividends 
on its preferred stock for the last two 
years. It is explained that this has been 
due to extensive improvements which 
have been made in its railroad, but it 
would sem to indicate the inadvisability 
of the company’s undertaking so ex- 
pensive an improvement as that herein 
proposed which does not promise to be- 
come remunerative for~such a_ long 
period. 

Different Plan Suggested. 

“If this project were associated with 
a present proposition to connect the pro- 
posed line at Redwood City with the line 


of the Western Pacific at Niles, thereby | 


giving the latter carrier an all-rail en- 
trance into San Francisco, which is sug- 


gested as a future development, so that | 
against the heavy expense of such an| 


undertaking could be offset the traffic 


advantages of such an entrance, ques- | 
tions would be presented for considera- | 


tion which are not raised by the present 
record.” 
Referring to the objects of the pro- 


posed construction, and the objection of | 


the Southern Pacific 
posed report states: 


thereto, the pro- 


The objects specified by the applicant | 


for the construction of the proposed line 
are to extend the Western Pacific rails 
into the San Francisco peninsula, which 
is believed to be especially suitable for 
industrial development on an extensive 
scale; to provide a branch or feeder line 
to furnish additional traffic for the main 
line of the Western Pacific and the east- 
ern connections dependent upon it for 
transcontinental traffic; to improve the 
service of the Western Pacific in the 
southerly portion of San Francisco and 
adjacent areas in San Mateo county, 
particularly in connection with the stock- 
vard and packing houses in South San 
Francisco; to strengthen the Western 
Pacific system by giving it more effec- 
tive access to sources of traffic and 
thereby enable it to become a self-sup- 
porting instrument of transportation; 
and to serve as an initial unit in an 
all-rail entrace into San Francisco. 
Connection Is Contemplated. 
Although the Western Pacific has made 
no application to the Commission for au- 


thority to construct or acquire a con- | 


nection between the proposed line and its 
present line it contemplates such a con- 
nection between the southern end of the 
proposed line and the Western Pacific 
line at Niles, 16 miles distant across the 
bay, either by the construction of a few 
miles of track and a bridge over the bay 
near the Southern Pacific’s Dumbarton 
bridge, or by the use of the latter bridge, 
if such use can be secured for the West- 


ern Pacific, as it was during the war | 
when both lines were under the control | 


of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

If this application be granted and the 
proposed line be constructed in the San 
Francisco peninsula, it is contemplated 
that negotiations will be undertaken by 
the Western Pacific with the Southern 
Pacific for the use of its Dumbarton 
bridge, and it is stated that if such ne- 
gotiations be unsuccessful the Western 
Pacific is prepared to build its own line 
and bridge across the bay to connect 
with the applicant’s proposed line. 

The applicant alleges that now is the 
proper time to build this line along the 
eastern border of the San Francisco pe- 
ninsula, as land is relatively cheap there 
now but will naturally become dearer as 
the tidelands and marshlands are _ re- 
claimed, industries established, and the 
Southern Pacific builds spur tracks to 
serve them. 

Now, it is asserted, the road can be 





ltries will grow up along it which will | 
make it a paying road within a few 
years and connecting it a little later with 
|the line of the Western Pacific east of 
jthe bay that carrier will before long 
have an all-rail entrance into San Fran- 
| cisco, which will place it on an equality 
|with its greatest competitor, the South- 
ern Pacific. 


Higher Costs Predicted. 


If,. however, it is asserted, the road | 
is not built soon the land will become 
sO expensive as to forever prevent an- 
other railroad from obtaining such en- 
trance into the city. The narrowness 
and character of the peninsula render it 
impracticable to build such a line therein 
at any greater distance from the South- 
ern Pacific than the proposed line. 

This plan to place the Western Pa- 
cific more nearly on an equal footing 
with the Southern Pacific by giving it 
}an all-rail entrance. into San Francisco, 
in favor of which much might be said, 
|is not now before the Commission and 
therefore can not properly be considered 
as an argument in favor of the applica- 
tion herein. The proposed line of the 
applicant must stand upon its own merits 
as an extension of the Western Pacific 
Railroad into new territory to secure 
traffic for the parent line and to serve 
the convenience and necessities of the 
population and interests of that terri- 
tory. 
| In behalf of the Southern Pacific, on 
|the other hand, it is claimed, that there 
|is no economic need for the proposed 
line, that the Southern Pacific is able 
to handle all the business of the San 
Francisco peninsula, present and _ pros- 
pective, and can do it much more eco- 
nomically than the Western Pacific, as 
its line is already constructed through 
|the territory. 

It is further asserted that the indus- 
trial development of San Francisco and 
the peninsula has not been retarded by 
lack of sufficient railroad facilities or 
lack of railroad competition; that the 
Southern Pacific has always cooperated 
with industries seeking to establish 
plants in the city and adjacent territory 
and is ready to make any necessary im- 
| provements and build spurs for manu- 
facturing and commercial concerns 
whenever and wherever required; that 
business at South San Francisco has in- 
creased about 30 per cent in the last 
| five years, 18 new industries having 
been located there in that time and 46 
other industries at other points on the} 
peninsula. In this same period the 
Southern Pacific has built 10,000 feet of 
industrial track to develop the Bay View 
district, south of Hunter’s Point. 

Southern Pacific representatives allege 
that Western Pacific traffic in San Fran- 
cisco and the peninsula is handled by the | 
Southern Pacific with all feasible ex- | 
|pedition, and particularly that cars of | 
|livestock are always handled promptly | 
and with the least practicable delay. | 

Special Service Provided. 

The Southern Pacific furnishes a spe- | 
cial service for livestock from San Fran- | 
|cisco to South San Francisco at $25 per 
movement, whether one or a dozen cars 
|are handled, and by this service cars are | 
moved from the Western Pacifie tracks 
in the city to the stockyards on the Belt | 
Railway in about one hour, but protes- | 
tant asserts that this special expedited 
service can not be furnished at regular | 
Switching rates, 

It is further represented by the| 
Southern Pacific that the Western Pacific | 
could secure quicker delivery 
Francisco for 
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Labor Controversies 


— Yield to Arbitration 


Conciliation Service Settles 
11 Disputes With 80 
Still Pending. 


A total of 65 strikes and 15 labor con- 
troversies which had not reached the 
stage of a strike were before the Depart- 
ment of Labor for settlement on Au- 
gust 17, according to information ob- 
tained from Hugh L, Kerwin, Director 
of the Department’s Conciliation -Serv- 
ice. Eleven cases were adjusted during 
the week. 

Following is a list of the disputes re- 
ported during the week ended August 
17, showing the name of the firm or in- 
dustry affected, the nature of the con- 
troversy, the craft concerned, the cause 
of the dispute, and the number of work- 
ers involved: 

Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brighton, Pa.—Strike, enamelers, 
asked new agreement, 700. 


Negro lathers, Chicago, Ill.—Contro- | 


versy, lathers, working conditions. 

Builders of coal breakers, Locust Sum- 
mit, Pa.—Strike, building trades, cause 
not yet reported, 800. 

Brudis Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind.— 
Controversy, bakers, asked union condi- 
tions with agreement, 78. 

Ask Recognition of Union. 
Feldman & Son, Philadelphia, 
Strike, clothing workers, wages 

union recognition, 150. 

Floyd-Wells Company, Royersford, Pa. 


Pa.— 
and 


transferring it to the Southern Pacific 
at Stockton, from which point it would 


|move by the latter’s all-rail route and 


avoid the delay incident to the ferry 
transfer across the bay. Naturally, how- 


jever, the Western Pacific does not wish 


to turn over to its competitor 94 miles 
of its haul. 


Routes Would Be Longer. 
It is also pointed out that distances 


|from points on the proposed line to most 


California points would be longer by that 


|line and the Western Pacific than they 


are by the Southeyn Pacific. From Red- 
wood to Stockton by the Southern Pa- 
cific is only 80 miles, while by the pro- 
posed line and the Western Pacific it 
would be 118 and by the proposed line 
and the Santa Fe 103 miles. From Red- 
wood City to Sacramento it is 
miles by the Southern Pacific and 
would be 163.6 miles by the proposed line 
and the Western Pacific, although by the 
proposed line and the Santa Fe it would 
be only 114.7 miles. 

The Southern Pacific further alleges 
that it would be unlawful under the laws 
of California to operate the proposed 
line as intended because the applicant 
does not propose to presently use it for 
passenger traffic, as the laws of the 
State require. The proposed line would, 


|therefore, take profitable freight traffic 


from the Southern Pacific without hand- 
ling any of the less remunerative pas- 
senger traffic. 

The taking of this traffic ‘rom the pro- 
testant, it is alleged, 
revenues, and the large additional 


vestment in unnecessary transportation 


t 1 in San | facilities would constitute a needless bur- | 340. 
its livestock and other|den upon the public, which would event- | 


built at a reasonable expense. Indus-| traffic requiring expeditious handling by | ually have to support the railroad, 
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Values Fixed on Articles 
Of Silk for Duty Purposes | 


New York, Aug. 20.—The United States | 
| Customs Court has handed down reap- 
|praisement decisions on the valuations, | 
|for duty purposes, of velvets imported 
from Germany by Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, and on silk neckties imported from | 
London by Cotrell & Leonard, of Albany, | 
N. Y. As to silk velvets imported from | 


Cologne-Mulheim, the invoiced and en- 
tered value of $1.81 per yard is advanced | 
| by the court to $2 per yard. The invoiced 
value of $1.44 per yard covering silk 
velvet imported from Viersen, Germany, 
is affirmed by the court. | 

Advances are made on the _ invoiced | 


and entered values of the silk neckties. | 


—Controversy, molders, molders dis- 
|charged, non-union labor enrployed, 49. 

Keystone Silk Hosiery Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Strike, hosiery work- | 
ers, attempted organization; open shop 
effective, 45. 

Thorgensen & Ericksen, Huntington, | 
Ind.—Threatened strike, carpenters and 
joiners, non-union carpenters employed, 
290. 

Glen Alden Coal Company, Nanticoke, 
| Pa.—Strike, miners, report on cause not 
| yet received. 

Textile workers, Marion, N. C.—Strike, 
textile workers, report not yet received. 

Seek 44-Hour Week. 

White Book House and White Printing | 
House, Chicago, Ill.—Strike, pressmen, 
asked union wages and 44-hour week, 24. 
| Stearn Brothers, Chicago, Ill.—Strike, 
pressmen, asked union wages and 44- 
hour week, 19. 

Surpass Leather Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Strike, leather workers, asked 
25 per cent increase in wages, recogni- 
tion, etc., 325. 

Adjustments Are Listed. 


_ Following is a list of the cases ad- 
justed by the Conciliation Service, show- 


ing the name of the firm or trade, the | 


craft, the cause of the dispute, the basis 
of settlement, and the number of work- 
ers both directly and indirectly involved: 

Contractors, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Con- 
troversy, carpenters, employment of 
non-union men, all union labor employed, 


| Hudson Coal Company, North Scran- 
jton, Pa.—Strike, miners, working condi- 

tions, returned, district officers to fix 
} terms, 1,313, 

Scranton Dry Goods Company, Scran- 
|ton, Pa.—Strike, drivers, vacation and 
overtime, reached compromise settlement 
|in conference, nine. 
| American Colortype Company, Chi- 
}cago, Ill.—Strike, printers, form of 
| agreement, union conditions to prevail, 

Rugeries & Belfonte, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Strike, bakers, asked increase, etc., 
jagreement reached fixing hours, wages, 
and conditions, 85. 

Wages Are Increased. 

Spring Brook Water Co., Wyoming and 
|Lackawanna Valleys, Pa.—Strike, gas 
workers, asked wage increase, increased 
wages, 48-hour week, closed shop, 300. 

Lathers, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike, 
\lathers, asked wage increase, compromise 
on, wages and hours, signed agreement, 
| Produce truck drivers, Newark, N. J. 


would impair its |—Strike, drivers, asked nine-hour day, | reached 
in-|increase in wages, allowed $40 a week | hours, and conditions, 11,405. 


|for certain trucks, $1 an hour overtime, 


_ Calvary Cemetery Corporation, Wood- 
| side, L. L, N. Y.—Diggers, asked $7 per 
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‘Value of Fish Catch 


In Canada Increases 


Quantity for Six Months Is 


Smaller But Prices 
Are Higher 


The Canadian catch of sea fish for the 
first half of the current year increased 
in value by $500,000 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1928, although 9,000,- 
000 less pounds were obtained, according 
to statistics compiled by the Dominion 


Fisheries Branch at Ottawa, and made | 


public by the Department of Commerce 
on August 20. 

Fish taken in Canada in June, 1929, in- 
creased $162,283 in-landed value over 
June, 1928, the report. revealed. * 

The full text of..the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Statistics issued by the Dominion 
Fisheries Branch at’ Ottawa, and for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
by American Vice Consul Baldwin at 
Ottawa, Canada, show an increase of 4,- 
710,300 pounds in the Canadian catch of 
sea fish, for June, 1929, as compared 
with June, 1928, and an increase of $162,- 


283 in the landed value of the catch to | 


the fishermen. The Pacific coast catch 
dropped some 3,100,000 pounds, while 
that on the Atlantic coast increased more 
than 7,800,000 pounds. The decrease on 
the Pacific coast was almost entirely due 
to the lack of runs of-pilchardsy of which 
— pounds “Were taken_ino June, 
For the six months’ period efided June 
| 30, 1929, there was an increased. value of 
{nearly $500,000, although the catch was 
| over 9,000,000 pounds below the figures 
|for the corresponding period of 1928. 
For January-June, 1929, 280,290,000 
pounds, valued at $9,364,822, were 
|caught as compared with 289,376,700 
pounds valued at $8,874,644 in’ 1928. 
The Atlantic lobster catch -was 11,- 
010,000 pounds for June, 1929, valued 
at $840,035, or 2,065,900 pounds ($171,- 
|897) above June, 1928: 
| June, 1929 June, 1928 
Nova Scotia .. 5,319,000 5,367,900 
New Brunswick.. 1,698,900 1,101,300 
Prince Edward 
| Island .. . 2,420,000 2,263,600 
| Quebec 1,573,900 1,211,300 
| For the season up to June 30 last, 
| more lobsters were caught than in 1928. 
|The total of 31,572,100 pounds, valued 
}at $3,114,051, compared with $3,193,449 
| for 1928. 

The salmon catch in British Columbia 
for June totaled 5,040,400 pounds, valued 
at $949,047, as compared with.4,.548,500 
pounds valued at $387,033 for June, 1928. 
| The total of 3,751,500 pounds. of hal- 
ibut, valued at $413,406, showed a drop 
in eatch, but an increase in landed value 
as compared with 3.904,200 pounds val- 
ued at $347,549 for June, 1928. 

The pilchard fishery was a failure, 
and only 63,800 pounds of herring, valued 
at $2,748, were taken as comparéd with 
446,100 pounds, valued at $5,532 in 
June, 1928. 








day, promised investigation of wages, re- 
turned to work, 300, 

Shoe workers, Haverhill, Mass.— 
Strike, shoe workers, asked increase, etc., 
agreement covering wages, 


Electricians, Muncie, Ind.—Strike, 
building trades, asked $1.25 per hour, 
five-day week, allowed $1.05 per hour until 

| May 1, 1930, 200, 
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Rail Extension Proposed 
By California Company 


The Yreka Railroad Company has sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it was announced August 20, an 
application for the construction of 35 
miles of new railroad from Yreka City 
southwesterly to Etna, all in California. 

The proposed extension would pass 
|through the towns of Fort Jones and 
|Greenview. The territory through which 
|the extension would run is said in the 
| application now to be without any means 
|of railroad transportation. The exten- 
sion would tap and make accessible large 


land valuable resources of timber, agri- 
|culture and minerals, it was explained, 
| which at present are unavailable and in- 
| accessible. 

The applicant railroad, it is stated, 
| serves as a feeder for the Southern Pa- 
cific. 

The applicant’s general plan of finan- 
cing the proposed extension is to issue 
and sell its common capital stock to ob- 
|tain sufficient capital to purchase rights 
|of way, pay for surveys and other ex- 
|nenses, and then to apply for a bond 
issue. 
| The application has been docketed in 
| Finance Docket No. 7780. 


Traffic Through Kiel Canal 
Tripled in Second Quarter 


Shipping traffic through the Kiel Ca- 
nal during the second quarter of the cur- 
rent year increased 212 per cent in ton- 
nage over the first quarter, the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce announced August 20. 

A total of 14,398 vessels aggregating 
5,726,464 N, R. T. passed through the 
canal in the second quarter of 1929, it 
was stated. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The tonnage of shipping that used the 
Kiel Canal during the second quarter of 
this year exceeded that of the corre- 
| sponding quarter of last year by roughly 
26 per cent, but in view of the severe 
weather experienced during the early 
months of this year shipping traffic 
through the Kiel Canal during the first 
half of the current year was nearly 7 
| per cent less than that of the first half 
| of 1928. ’ 

Shipping traffic that used the Kiel 
Canal during the first half of 1929 
amounted to 17,982 vessels aggregating 
7,561,443 N. R. T. compared with 23,739 
vessels aggregating 8,109,065 N. R. T. 
during the first half of 1928. 


Bell System Asks Right 
To Acquire Michigan Line 


The Walled Lake Home. Telephone 
Company and the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company have filed a joint appli- 
cation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it has just made public, for 
a certificate authorizing the acquisition 
of the former company by the iatter. 

The Walled Lake Home Company, the 
application states, operates telephone 
property within and in the vicinity of the 
village of Walled Lake, Oakland County, 
Mich. The proposed acquisition will be 
in the public interest, it is stated. 

The application has been filed 
| Finance Docket No, 7776 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced its decision in rate 
cases wnicn are summarized as follass: 
No. 21371.—National Battery Compery v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Company et al. Decided August 6, 1#29. 

Ratings and rates subject to official 
classification. on impregnated fiber and rub- 
ber composition battery boxes, in straight 
and mixed carloads, from points in Ohio 
and Massachusetts to destinations in New 
York, LUlinois, Missouri und Minnesota, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 21339.—Kendrick Oil Company v. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- | 

way Company et al. Decided August 8, 

1929. 

Rates charged, and those applicable, on 
petroleum gas oil, in tank-car loads, from 


Burkburnett and Borger, Tex., to Paducah, ¢ 


Reparation 


Ky., found unreasonable. 


awarded. 
Calendar 


| 
—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company et al., hearing now 
assigned for September 6, at Hartford, 
Conn., before Examiner Koebel, is hereby 
cancelled. 

No. 22122.—Lafayette Box Board & Paper 
Company v. Illinois Terminal Company 
et al., hearing now assigned for Septem- 
ber 16, 1929, at Lafayette, Ind., is hereby 
cancelled. 

No. 22210.—Southern Pine Association v. 
Abilene & Southern Railway Company 
et al., hearing now assigned for Sep- 
tember 19, at Austin, Tex., before Ex- 
aminer Weems, is hereby cancelled. 

No. 22263.—Richmond Mica Corporation v. 
Akron, Canton’ & Youngstown Railway 
Company et al. assigned for further 
hearing, September 23, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Glenn. 

No. 22225.—United States Mica Manufac- 


turing Company v. Carolina, Clinchfield | ~ 


& Ohio Railway et al., assigned for fur- 
ther hearing, September 23, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Glenn. 

No. 22192.—J. B. Preston Company, Inc., 
et al. v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway et al., assigned for further hear- 
ing, September 23, at Washington, D. 
C., ‘before Examiner Glenn. 

No. 22421.—Missouri Gravel Company Vv. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company et al, hearing now assigned 
for September 28, at Omaha, Nebr., be- 
fore Examiner Fleming, is hereby can- 
celled. 

Finance Docket No. 7690.—Application 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway 
Company for Authority to Acquire Con- 
trol by Lease of the Railroad of The 
Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Com- 
pany, assigned for hearing October 3, 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Davis. 


Bituminous Coal Production 
Shows Expansion for Week 


Bituminous coal produced in the United 
States during the week ended August 
10, including lignite and coal coked at 
the mines, is estimated at 9,571,000 net 
tons, according to the weekly coal re- 
port made public by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s review follows in full text: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended August 10, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 9,571,000 net tons. Com-. 
pared with the revised estimate for the 
preceding week, this shows an increase 
of 345,000 tons, or 3.7 per cent. Produc- 
tion during the week in 1928 correspond- 
ing with that of August 10 amounted to 
9,002,000 tons. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended Au- 
gust 10 is estimated at 1,103,000 net 
tons. Compared with the output in the 
| preceding week, this shows a decrease of 
187,000 tons, or 14.5 per cent. The 
|cumulative production of anthracite dur- 
jing the present calendar year to August 
| 10 is approximately the same as for the 
| corresponding period in 1928, 
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Banking 


Measurement Units 


_ Employed in Tariff | 


Bill Are Criticized | Committee Chairman Says 254 of 431 Changes Made in 


House Bill Are Deereases. 





Senator Walsh Says In- 
creased Rates Are Made 
To Appear as Re- 
ductions. 





Use of what he termed “unfamiliar | 
anits of measurement” as a_ basis for | 
ixing rates in the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), | 
vas criticized by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
‘f Massachusetts, in a statement made 
yublic August 20. 

Senator Walsh said that it is often | 
misleading to have 


duties levied on units | 
familiar to consumers rather than those | 





| Senator Smoot Says Reduced Tariffs 


Predominate in 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


probably delay completion of the adminis- 
trative sections of the bill. , 
The chairman of the Tariff Commis- 


, Sion, Thomas O. Marvin, and the vice 


chairman, Alfred P. Dennis, addressed 
the Committee regarding House changes 
in administrative provisions. Senator 
Smoot said that these members of the 
Commission “favored the House provi- 
sions to the existing law” on organiza- 


|tion of the Commission, with certain 


amendments suggested by them. 
Transportation and _ import 
“what they are, how arrived at 


costs, 
and 


ommonly known to the trade, and that | whether the cost of transportation should 


this practice often makes increased | 
cates appear as reductions. 

His statement follows in full text: 
{For ways that are dark and tricks 


that, alas, are not always vain, the pres- 


ent majority protective tariff bill prom- | - 


ises to outclass all past performances. 
In the act of 1922 all the old dodges were 
improved upon, but several new ones are 
now invented, with the result that in the 
new tariff, as thus far formulated, all 
past achievements bid fair to be sur- 
passed. New records for making in- 
creased rates seem like reductions—and 
will make the high-and-still-higher pro- 
tectionist tariff experts of former times 
look like butterfingers at their business. 


One of the common methods used is | 


thé employment of unfamiliar units of 
measurement of u commodity as the base 
for levying the duty. Thus potatoes are 
raised and traded in and statistically 
recorded by the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, and thought about by every- | 


body in terms of bushels. 
the tariff of 1922, potatoes, when not on 
the free list, carried a duty per bushel 
“.25 cents per bushel. In the act of 1922 

+ Ae basis of the duty was shifted from 
he bushel to the pound—the enacted 
ate became one-half cent per pound. 

Layman Confused. 

The layman, unless he happened to 
know that there are 60 pounds to a 
bushel, and even though nowadays buy- 
ing retail by the pound, could not readily 
determine what the duty of one-half cent 
per pound came to in the more familiar 
traditional unit. In the House bill, the 
base of the duty on potatoes is again 


a 


changed—to the unit of 100 pounds. The | 


rate proposed by the House is “50 cents 
per 100 pounds,” and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate proposes to make 
it “75 cents per 100 pounds.” The ob- 


ject of this phraseology is to keep the | 


consumers from readily perceiving that 
they are to be mulcted 45 cents per bushel 
on one of the prime necessities of life. 
The principle employed here by the 
tariff experts in obscuration, is used 
many times all through the tariff act of 
1922 and the tariff act of 1929 now be- 
ing formulated. In certain paragraphs 
of;some of the schedules the application 
of this principle rises positively to the 
level of a fine art. Often nobody but an 
expert, and scarc>ly he, can by any pos- 
ibility tell what it is all about—what the 
duties are and which of them with re- 
spect to the various sub-ciassifications 
are effective and which of them are 
¥ merely duds. The intended dud trick is 
clever, indeed; get the duties high on the 
things the favored interests care about 
and low on the things they don’t care 
about—and both accomplished oftentimes 
in the same paragraph. Then the foun- 


dation is laid for those ridiculous tabu- | 


lations by the proponents of the bill, pur- 
porting to show that the average in- 


crease of all the duties of the new tariff | 


is only a trifle greater than the average 
of the rates in the law which it displaces. 
Some Cases Misleading. 

Sometimes it is misleading to have the 
duty levied upon thé unit familiar to 
consumers rather than the one used by 
the trade. To illustrate, let us take 
pocket knives, which the consumer buys 
one at a time and which the trade deals 
in by dozens. The new tariff bill pro- 
vides for a certain quality of knife (para- 
graph 354) a compound duty of “35 
cents each and 55 per cent ad valorem.” 
Now that “35 cents each” does not look 
so very bad to the consumer who pur- 
chases this knife at retail, for say $1.50. 
The specific duty “35 cents each,” if he 
figures it out, comes to an ad valorem 
equivalent of 23 per cent. But “35 
cents each” amounts to $4,20 per dozen, 


and proportionately in a considerable | 


quantity—namely, 64 per cent on the im- 
port price which is $6.55 per dozen. 

The specific part of this duty, there- 
fore, is with respect to its effect upon 
trading considerably greater than the 23 
per cent at which the consumer may fig- 
ure it for himself. He knows nothing, 
of course, about foreign purchase values, 
which are the values of real significafice 
for tariff-making purposes. The two 
parts of this compound duty combined 
work out for this particular grade of 
imported knife at-an equivalent ad va- 
lorem rate of 119 per cent. 


Rates Given by Pound. 

Again, a very common mistake in 
many of the paragraphs of the tariff is 
to set a specific duty for a tonnage com- 
modity (imported by whole shiploads), 
not by the ton but by the pound. As 
for instance, manganese (which every- 
body in the trade thinks about in terms 
of tons and is reported in Government 
statistics in tons), was made dutiable 
in the act of 1922 at “1 cent per pound,” 
which rate is continued in the House 
bill for the tariff now being formed. 
That form of expression for the duty 
makes it look small. But “1 cent per 
pound” means $22.40 per long ton, and, 
as the ore is worth on the average only 
about $25 per ton, when it is imported, 
that makes an equivalent ad valorem of 
approximately 90 per cent per long ton. 
This 90*per cent which the steel industry 
pays on this important raw material, 
nearly’ all imported, accordingly runs 
into millions of dollars a year. 
cent a pound” is apparently a bagatelle. 
Indeed, the layman in reading over the 
proposed tariff act does not notice it. 


Still again, ithe mischief making error | 


in tariff construction is to use a single 


specific duty where there should be, if | 


not an ad valorem duty, at least a set 
of graduated specific duties. Raw wool 
has such a wide range in value for 
different grades and qualities, both for 
the carpet wool and clothing wool classi- 
fications, that to ‘prescribe a single speci- 
fic duty (as for instance 31 cents per 
pound for clothing wool) works a great 
injustice. The worsted people use some 
grades worth abroad as much as $1 a 
pound, and for them the specific duty 
amounts to an ad valorem equivalent of 
gyn 80 per cent. On the other hand, 


Previous to | 


“One | 


be included in the production cost and 
|to what extent,” were also discussed by 
‘the Committee and the Commissioners, | 
| according to the Utah Senator. 


| Senator Smoot’s statement estimates | 


at | 








' 


‘German Opinions 
| On Tariff Received 


‘Communication Received) 
| From France on Rates on | 
Spun Silk Yarns. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
japprehension now prevailing in German | 
|industrial and commercial circles on ac- | 
|count of the contemplated tariff increases 
jand that it is under obligation to do so. 

“The average American tariff level is 
already, as ascertained by the Secretariat 
|of the League of Nations, considerably 
|higher than that of most other countries, 
especially ‘than the German tariff level, 
idespite the incomparable economic 
strength of the country and its condition 
as creditor of many nations including 
|Germany. A still greater increase of the | 
American duties would result in a per- | 
ceptible reaction on the German export 
trade and at the same time inevitably and | 
unfavorably affect to a marked degree | 
the capacity of the German market, to 
absorb American goods. 

“Germany, which is burdened to an 
unusual extent with heavy private and 
public obligations to other countries, has 
a special and natural interest in not | 
having the discharge of those obligations | 





| 


measures of other countries. The Ger- | 
man Government is convinced that in 
order that Germany may fulfill her in- | 
ternational obligations it is necessary | 
that an adequate expansion of her inter- 
national trade be made possible.” 


The communication points out that 
Germany occupies third place as a pur- 
chaser from the United States with the 
value of imports last year amounting 
to 2,026,600,000 Reichasmarks. The 
German balance of trade with respect to 
the United States, it is further stated, 
closed with a minus balance of 1,026,- 
600,000 Reichsmarks. (Reichmark equals 
$0.2381). 


Accompanying the communication is a 
list of 91 articles of German ‘exports to 
the United States on which increases 
are contemplated in the House bill. 
These percentages of increase as listed 
range from 8 per cent to 1,000 per cent 
on potassium nitrate. The articles 
named appear in all the 15 rate sched- | 
ules except those on sugar, tobacco and | 
spirits. 

Some of the articles on which the 
memorandum says the House rates 
| would place excessive “increases of duty 
|are: Earthenware, 60 per cent; porce- 
|lain ware, 45 per cent; small dolls, 100 
per cent; table glass, 50 per cent; Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, 10 per cent; plate 
glass, 30 per cent; iron anvils, 100 per 
cent; cast iron pipe, 50 per cent; surgi- 
cal and dental instruments, 75 per cent, 
and pliers, 300 per cent. 

According to the statement from Am- 
|bassador Claudel the French manufac- 
|turers whose spun silk yarn exports 
represent about 6 per cent of what the 
United States buys abroad, and whose 
business is yearly growing less and less, 





draw the attention of the American 
Government to the “unwarranted meas- 


“The increase of duties raised to 40 
and 45 per/cent by the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff had the immediate effect 
of stopping every import of sample yarn 
and reducing that of twisted yarn from 
648,152 pounds in 1923 to 212,000 pounds 
in 1928, that is to say about 4% per 
cent of the whole output which in 1927 
rose to 4,455.990 pounds.” 

“The complaints of the French _ pro- | 
ducers, therefore,” states Ambassador | 
Claudel, “seem to be fully well founded | 
and deserve to be taken into considera- 
tino if Congress means to keep the tariff 
within the bounds of protection. 

“The French Government, always de- | 
sirous of maintaining the Franco-| 
American commercial relations on a| 
footing of friendly cooperation, hopes 
that the attention of the members of 
Congress will be called to the excessive 
proportions of the contemplated meas- 
ures and that those measures will be so} 
amended as to avert a complete stopping | 
of exports to the United States.” | 





the woolen manufacturers who import a 
clothing wool valued abroad at about 25 
cents a pound, pay duty at the equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate of about 125 per 
cent. These manufacturers who are 
taxed 125 per cent on their raw material 
comprise that branch of the industry 
which produces cloths, dress goods, 
blankets, etc., used by the masses of the 
people, 

One of the most reprehensible forms 
of tariff juggling is to shift the unit! 
to which a specific rate applies from | 
one tariff act to another, so that the 
|camouflage is almost complete and the 
getaway is much facilitated. A _par-| 
| ticularly good example of this sharp | 
practice is with respect to cheap me- | 
chanical pencils such as are bought at | 
the 10 cent stores by school children, | 
and which they are encouraged to use 
in school because they are considered | 
to be more sanitary than other pencils. 
Mechanical pencils were, in paragraph | 
1451 of the tariff act of 1922, assigned | 
a compound duty of “45 cents per gross | 
and 25 per centum ad valorem.”. In the 
present House bill they are transferred 
|to paragraph 1550, and the form of the | 











| 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


have asked the French Government to | 


ures” with which they are threatened. | 
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Tariff 


Measure as Revised 


the revenue to be derived from the Sen- 
ate rates at $605,498,000 as compared | 
with $646,014,000 from the House rates 





and $516,581,000 from the existing Act | 
of 1922. | 

The statement by Senator Smoot fol- | 
lows in full text: 


The dutiable list and free list of the| System, shown for 


pending tariff bill, as tentatively agreed 
upon by the majority members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, provide for 
approximately 431 changes in rates from 
the bill as it passed the House. These 
changes consist of 177 increases and 254 
decreases. Approximately 59 per cent 
of all changes were decreases from the 
House rates. Ten of the 15 schedules 
were decreases from the House rates, 
one identical to the House schedule and 
four were'slight increases. 


Farm Items Increased. 


Thirteen per cent of all the increases | 


were in the agricultural schedule itself. 
Many of the remaining increases were on 
items contained in the 14 schedules, other 
than the agricultural ‘schedule, and also 
in the free list, which related to agricul- 


ture, directly or indirectly, such as casein, 
| 


sugar; and so forth. 

The following is a statement, setting 
out the approximate amount of revenue 
and the equivalence ad valorem provided 
for in the Senate revision as compared 
with the. present law. (Act of 1922) and 
the bill as it passed the House: 


Schedule I, Chemicals, Oils and Paints: | 
|Act of 1922, $27,686,466, ad val. 29.32; 


State Banks Expand 


Loans as National 


Institutions Decline Income for Six Months Also Found to Exceed Total Re- 


Gain in Total Loans and In-| 


vestments of Reserve Sys- 
tem Is Analyzed by 
Board. 


loans and investments of banks which | Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate | 603 for 1928. 


the Federal Reserve 
the last year by the 
ederal Reserve Board’s member bank 
condition is regarded by 
Treasury officials as supporting the be- 
lief that State banks throughout the 
country are gaining at the expense of 
national banks. 


are members of 


statement, 


effect that while the total gain of the 


) Federal Reserve System’s loan and in- | 
the | 
same item in the national banks reported | 
showed a loss of $116,000,000 for the! 


vestment account showed a gain 


same period. 
Total Loans Given. 
Total loans and investments of the 


entire reserve system membership was 
$35,711,000,000 as of June 29, the date 


was reported. 

A further iact to which attention was 
called was the increase in loans of New 
York City member banks which, of 
course, included both State and national 
institutions. This increase was $913,- 
000,000 for ihe year, thus showing that 


An oral statement by | 
the Treasury, August 20, was to the! 


on which the condition of national banks | 
and State bank members of the system | 


Loans 


| 


j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


corded for the Sam 
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Operating Rovchnn of Class I Railways 
In June Increased Over Figure in 1928 


e Period Last Year. 
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U. S. Treasury 4 
Statement 


August 17. 
Made Public August 20, 1929. 






Receipts. 














5 Cs arty | Customs receipts . $1,882,833.87. 
| The railway operating revenues for;of the same railroads (181 steam rail- | Internal-revenue receipts: BE 
|the month of June of Class I steam rail- | Ways including 16 ae ae Income tax ...... 7 1,502,682.77 
| ‘ . e 2 j}nal companies) were $381,596,415 as Miscellaneous internai 

ray J | 5 are! oe a Mis 
mee the United States totaled $531,- | against $375,570,923 for last year. For reteae |. cS 6,476,767.11 
| 748,136 as compared with $503,156,939| the six months of this year ending with/ y7;.-ellaneous receipts . 262,994.11 
Se eget |in the same month in 1928, according to| June the spareking revenues totaled $3,- | 
increas f $65 J j a summary issued August 20, by the| 963,139,109 as compared with $2,911,402,- . : 

The increase of $650,000,000 in total The total operating ex- Total ordinary receipts 10,125,277.86 
| Commerce Commission. The tota! oper-| Ppenses, according to the summary, were! Balance previous day... * 102,410,543.01 
|ating expenses for the month of June! $2,245,814,799 as against $2,208,787,093 

for - y 7 
eS” Pica erik amet year. = DORE ica decanns does 112,535,820.87 
| June, Six months, 
| 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. Expenditures. 
| Average number of miles operated 241,386.02 241,034.05 241,343.01 240,628.11 |, eee pig 
Revenues: General expenditures $3,497,011.91 
| Freight es $390,360,333 $370,814,097 $2,319,017,326 $2,192,109,510 | Interest on public debt. 29,918.53 
PRON 5 ents oss cashissieno Rk 79,328,795 81,824,258 430,982,870 442,272,180| Refunds of receipts .... 179,658.50 . 
fe SMI i, sc os'sopieseuiabieube ter 19,146,291 7,962,274 69,770,423 47,486,780 | Panama Canal * 8,603.17 
UG 555) oa Pn hc ie aibaccon anes 11,511,719 12,584,170 71,821,702 67,148,784 | Operations in special ac- 
| All other transportation ......... 18,356,268 17,793,449 103,882,057 100,249,013 | counts x 382,979.00 
| Incidental in bp eee 12,310,263 11,464,718 63,372,898 57,733,723 | Adjusted service * certifi- i ‘ 
| Joint fatility—Cr. ... ..2e.ss ssc. 1,093,018 1,117,886 6,260,637 6,645,373 | J t fund 18,352.12” 
Joint facility—Dr. 358,551 403,913 1,968,804 2,242,760 | _ cate tun si epee re 
Railway operating revenues 531,748,136 503,156,939 3,063,139,109 2,911,402,603 Civil-service retirement 
| Expenses: PSD 5-6 in bare ane Es 14,550.72 
Maintenance of way and structures 79,459,342 79,540,309 413,346,026 409,252,194 | Investment of trust 
Maintenance of equipment . 100,580,663 97,337,240 602,813,030 586,697,813 funds . cat) See 78,034.15 
| Traffic . 11,526,157 11,129,105 64,564,552 62,784,134 
| Dransportation ............00..8: 169,374,025 168,053,108 1,044,982,957 1,032,842,299 ; : 
| Miscellaneous operations . 5,229,681 4,865,481 28,697,491 27,362,773 Total ordinary 
General . ; 16,579,679 16,102,856 97,088,114 97,158,830 expenditures ..... 4,209,108.10 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 1,153,132 1,457,176 5,677,371 7,310,950 | Other public debt ex- 
Railway operating expenses 381,596,415 375,570,923 2,245,814,799 2,208,787,093 | nenditures Se 214,699.75 
| Net revenue from railway operations 150,151,721 127,586,016 817,324,310 702,615,510 : 02 
| Railway tax accruals : 34,117,951 31,680,564 195,877,963 182,705,783 | Balance today ........ . 108,112,013.0: 
| Uncollectible railway revenues 85,643 131,444 579,577 ‘ 683,169 
| Railway operating income . 115,948,127 95,774,008 620,866,770 ae SWE ae, thie 112,535,820.87 
| Equipment rents—Dr. balance 7,781,004 7,677,606 45,257,862 44,862,980 1 4 7 
| Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 2'205,808 2.104.361 12:247,044 12,136,051 | The accumulative figures, together 
i Net railway operating income 105,961,315 85,992,041 563,362,364 with the comparative analysis of receipts 
| Ratio of expenses to rev. (per cent) 71.76 74.64 73.32 


the banks in New York City had at- 
tracted funds from both types of banks 
in the interior and that outside of that 
city there had been a decrease in the 





House Bill,” $30,534,735, ad val. 32.34; 
Senate revision, $28,167,942, ad 
29:83, 2 

Schedule II, Earths, Earthenware and 
Glassware: Act of 1922, $25,802,163, ad 
val. 45.45; House Bill, $31,129,659, ad 
val. 54.84; Senate revision, $30,367,860, 
ad val. 53.48. 

Schedule III, Metals and Manufactures 


of: Act of 1922, $45,603,592, ad val. 
35.07; House Bill, $51,535,850, ad val. 
39.63; Senate revision, $42,848,180, ad 
val. 34.76. 


Schedule IV. Wood and Manufactures 
of: Act of 1922, $4,193,618, ad val. 
15.89; House Bill, $6.704,428, ad val. 


15.69. 


Schedule V, Sugar. Molasses, and Man- 
ufactures of: Act of 1922, $118,572,109, 


ad val. 67.85; House Bill, $161,405,190, | 
made difficult for her by rigorous tariff | 24 val. 92.36; Senate revision, $148,500,- | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


501, ad val. 84.97. 

(Ad valorem rates are based on raw 
and not refined sugar.) 

Schedule. VI, Tobacco and Manufac- 
tures of : “Act of 1922, $39,314,791, ad val. 
63.09; House Bill, $41,729,431, ad val. 
66.96; Senate revision, $39,314,791, ad 
val. 63.09. 

Schedule VII, Agricultural Products 
and Provisions: Act of 1922, $60,065,515, 
ad val, 22.80; House Bill, $89,792,910, 
ad val. 34.09; Senate revision, $86,906,- 
799, ad val. 32.99. 

Schedule VIII, Spirits, Wines and other 
Beverages: Act of 1922, $483,489, ad val. 
35.89; House Bill, *$591,386, -ad_ val. 
43.90; Senate revision, $591,386, ad val. 
43.90. 

Schedule IX, Cotton Manufactures: 
Act of 1922, $19,916.330, ad val. 40.26; 
House Bill, $21,557,559, ad val. 43.58; 


Senate revision, $20,724,749, ad _ val. 
41.89. 
Schedule X, Flax, Hemp. Jute and 


Manufactures of: Act of 1922, $23,973,- 
191, ad val. 18.16; House Bill, $24,809,- 
189, ad val. 18.80; Senate revision, $24,- 
987,342, ad val. 18.93. 

Schedule XI, Wool and Manufactures 
of: Act of 1922, $57,171,665, ad val. 
49.64; House Bill, $66,886,360, ad val. 
58.07; Senate revision, $65,090,664, ad 
val. 56.51. 

Schedule XII, Silk and Silk Goods: 
Act of 1922, $18,347,719, ad val. 56.56; 
House Bill, $19,518,181, ad val. 60.17; 
{Senate révision, $20,256,956, ad _ val. 
62.45. 

Schedule XIII, Rayon Manufactures: 
Act of 1922, $6,016,337, ad val. 52.72; 
House Bill, $6,054,430, ad val. 53.06; 
Senate revision, $6,071,474, ad val. 53.21. 


Schedule XIV, Papers and Books: Act 
|of 1922, $5,485,073, ad val. 25.02; House 
Bill, $5,816,048, ad val. 26.52. Includes 
$500,863 on basis of 1922 rates, as im- 
port statistics do not permit of segrega- 
tion upon which House Bill rates can be 
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A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR 
TRANSIT SERVICE at the Head 


Office, using motor-cycles, air-mail and 
automobiles to hurry collections out to other 
Banks and to our Branches, gives Security-First 


| liabilities 





{loans of all member banks. 
val. 


(The tables showing the resources and 
of the nationa!. and State 


| banks comprising the membership of the} 


| Federal Reserve System are printed on 
| Page 9.) 


| Foreign Exchange 








|New Regulation Issued 
On Postal Money Orders 


courage the practice of sending money 
‘orders for payment at post offices other 


than those upon which the orders are | 


|drawn, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
|General, Frederic A. Tilton, has just an- 


{nounced in an effort to lessen the work | 


|of the postal service in the regular issue 


;and payment of money orders. 


New York, Aug. 20.—The Federal Reserve 


|Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

| ~In pursuance of the provisions of section 
| 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 


| 25.38; Senate revision, $4,143,367, ad val.|the conversion of foreign currency for the 


| purpose of the assessment and collection 


|of duties upon merchandise imported into | 


|the United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


|rencies are as shown below: 


| Austria (schilling) ...........,... 14.0769 
| eer 13.9000 
eee 7227 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...... sees 2.95938 
Denmark (krone) ‘ 26.6169 
Fite (POGME) <......cccccccess 484.7574 
Finland (markka) 2.5145 
Ly MS) ree 3.9140 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 23.8126 
Greece (drachma) ........s..00-: 1.2921 
riengary (pengo) ..<....csecacees 17.4425 
Italy (lira) ... a arene eee 5.2275 
| Netherlands (guilder) ..........- 40.0525 
PUNT TROWIED, o oc cs éecstenes 26.6247 


11,2181 
4.4720 
5987 
14.6863 
26.7803 


Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
| Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 






Switzerland (franc) 19.2332 | 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7555 
Hong Kong (dollar) 48.0535 
China (Shanghai tael) 57.6964 
China (Mexican dollar) 41.3333 


China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) ee 
Mexico (peso) ; 
| Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Brabil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver .. 


52,6250 





ad val. 26.55. 
Schedule XV, Sundries: Act of 1922, 


| $87,949,194, ad val. 28.17; Senate re- 
vision, $81,705,069, ad val. 26.17. 
This excludes $15,360,255 duties col- 


in 1928 under the Act of 1922 for which 


House Bill or Senate revision. The 
actual or computed ad valorem rate on 
such imports was 46.66 per cent. Such 
imports included straw hats, fur hats, 
thermos bottles, jewelry, etc. 








ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


- First National Trust & Sav- 


id Security Trust & Savings Bank, two of the 

: ks in Southern California. 

rity-First National is fully equipped todo 
Spl. : 

anking business, and has branches 


J. F. SARTORY 


President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 


National Bank. unequalled advantages as Corres- 
pondent for Eastern Banks and Corporations in the territory it occupies. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


PAUL K. YOST, 


Vice President 


52 Wall Street, New York City 





41.2916 | 





96.3900 | 


In Boston 


computed); Senate revision, $5,821,389, | 


lected on imports valued at $32,921,412 | 


duties could not be calculated under the | 


Mr. Tilton’s announcement, 
supersedes previous instructions to post- 
' masters, follows in full text: 


| The notice appearing in Postal Bulle-' 


tin No. 15056 headed “Care must be ex- 
ercised in the payment of C. O. D. money 
orders,” has served a valuable purpose 
jin giving information of the extent to 
| which money orders issued in payment 
| for C. O. D. parcels are presented at post 
| offices other than those from which the 
| parcels were mailed. From the letters 
| of postmasters sent in answer to the no- 
tice it is shown that large numbers of 
these orders, although received by the 
firms at the post offices'on which drawn, 
are sent elsewhere for payment, thus 
greatly increasing the work incident to 
the regular issue and payment of money 
| orders. 

Postmasters should continue to pay 
such orders, using form 6126, when not 
more than two orders drawn on the same 
office are presented in one day. If the 
day’s business includes three or more C, 


| Postmasters have been advised to dis- | 


which | 





| they should be listed on form 6588 and 
'sent to the office of payment. 
| . 
isented for payment at the office from 
|which the parcel was shipped, but the 
|issuing postmaster has ev:-dently erred 
intended tc have been 


the order was 


drawn, the order should be held until the | 


issuing postmaster furnishes correction 
on form 6006. (See paragraphs 1 and 2, 
Section 1098 P. L. & R). 
It should be borne in mind that unless 
|endorsed thereto by the payee, a money 
lorder issued in payment for C. O. D. 
charges must not be repaid to the re- 
|mitter without authority from the Third 
| Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
{of Money Orders. 
| When paying money orders drawn on 
other offices for a firm that habitually 
|presents them in considerable numbers 
|postmasters should call attention of a 
\representative of the company to the 
|extra labor imposed upon the postal serv- 
|ice by diverting the orders from the 
|offices intended for payment, and courte- 
| ously request that if possible the practice 
| be discontinued. (See paragraph 29, 


page 104, Postal Guide for July, 1928.) | 
Representatives of the firms may be told | 


that if checks are more convenient than 


the cash, the postmasters at the offices | 


named in the money orders will pay by 
checks drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States, which may be used to 
}remit to headquarters of the companies, 


O. D. orders drawn on the same office |or to deposit in banks located elsewhere. | 


When, as!” 
occasionally happens, an order is pre-| 


in entering’ the office or state on which} 


and expenditures for the month and for 
|the year, are published each Monday. 














W estinghouse 
Air Brake 


Special Memorandum 
on request 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
Members 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 


DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PITTSBURGH 


New York, 


of the 











$63,949,286, ad val. 20.48; House Bill, | 





banks. 


Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 


Athens Banks Corporation 
Atlantic National Bank 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. 


First National Bank 


State Street Trust Co. 


United States Trust Co. 





Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers 


Provident Institution for Savings 


Pen and ink posting of savings passbooks, is rapidly 
being replaced by National Posting Machines, which 
print three records of each transaction at one opera- 
tion, on the passbook, on the ledger card and on the 
| journal sheet. 


The protection of three printed postings at one opera- 
tion plus the other advantages of this system has made 
the National Posting Machine the choice of Boston 


The National Posting Machine 
FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Product of The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Department of Labor Report Recommends Informal Hear- 


| Acts Are Held to Show Applicant Is Not of Such Character 
ings and Adjustments Under This Plan. 


; As Is Required by Law. 
Applicant May Introduce Evi- | 


dence That He Did Not \IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION oF AN-| lawful entry, of Nybo’s wife into the ALIENS: Naturalization: Cancellation of Certificate: Fraud: Return to imuth of publicity, and ‘constructive su- 


Great need exists for extending the r 
of probationers. Without 


Native or Foreign Country Within Five Years After Naturalization: Pre- 


Intend to Remain in 
Foreign Country 


UNITED STATES V. JOE 


TH2 SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 
7 presumption created by U. S. C. 
Tit. (8), Sec. 405, that the return of 
an alien who has seeured a certificate of 
citizenship to his native or a foreign 
country within five years after obtaining 


DREW NyYBO FOR NATURALIZATION. PE-| United States. 


TITION No. 31925, District CourT FOR) 


THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN. 


They. were promptly discovered and 
| arrested by the Immigration Patrol and 


N DENYING the petitioner’s applica- | taken to Port Huron, Michigan, before the 
tion for naturalization, the District | nearest United States Commissioner, Pe- 


1 


wegian alien, across the Canadian bor- 
der after she had been unsuccessful in 


her attempts to gain admission to this 
country, did not show him to be “behaved 


gan held that the conduct of the pe- 


titioner in smuggling his wife, a Nor-| Law. Warrants for the arrest of Nybo | 
| States v. Grenfeld.—(District Court for the Southern District of Texas).— 


GRENFIELD. | 3 abet -.)_ | titioner was charged with the offense of 
Equity No, 292, Dtstrict Counr For | Court for the Eastern District of Mich 


smuggling an ailen into the United States 
| in violation of Sec. 8 of the Immigration 
|and his wife under deportation proceed- 
|ings were issued. Both made full and 
|frank admission of their guilt. Nybo’s 


| 


;employers and friends interceded in his 


sumptions.—The presumption created 


return to a foreign country of an alien who has secured a certificate of 
citizenship, within five years after obtaining such certificate, shall be prima 


facie evidence of a lack of intention 
a permanent citizen of the United Sta 
for citizen of the United States at 
citizenship, vanishes when confronted 
| time did he ever intend to’ permanent] 
the state of mind of the citizen is d 


| Yearly Index Page 1472, Col. 1 (Vo 
ALIENS: 


Naturalization: Qualifications of Applicant: 


by U. S. C. Tit. 8, Sec. 405, that the 


on the part of such alien to become 
tes at the time of filing his application 
the time of filing. his application for 
with evidence of the citizen that at no 
y remain in the foreign country, since 
eterminative of his ,intention.—United 


lume IV). August “21, 1929. 


Conduct During 


| with a minimum of publicity, and con- 
| structive supervision of probationers, it 


judicial procedure of the juvenile court | 
as rapidly as possible to matters bear- 
ing upon family relations, it was stated 
in the conclusion of the first part of a 
report, “The Child, the Family, and the 
Court,” just issued by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


This would include informal adjust- 
ment of cases not requiring official ac- 
tion, thorough social investigation, physi- 
eal and psychiatric examinations when 
necessary, informal hearings conducted 


pervision 
doubt the ideals of justice can be 
achieved more nearly by these methods 
of dealing with these cases. 

3. Because of variation in local con- 
ditions a nation-wide formula for the 
adjustment of family problems coming 
before the courts is impossible. Wide 
differences exist not only in constitu- 
tional provisions and court systems but 
also in the degree of public interest in 
a social approach to legal problems in- 
volving child welfare and family life. 
Nevertheless, efforts of all interested 


Five-year Period of Residence: Proof of Conduct: Burden on Applicant.— 
In a naturalization proceeding the burden of establishing good conduct 
during the five-year period of residence prior to the granting of citizenship 
rests upon the applicant.—In re Nybo.—(District Court for the Eastern 


behalf. The criminal prosecution of 
as a man of good moral character at- | ¥ : : “: 

|tached to the principles of the Constitu- | Nybo was dropped for the assigned rea- | 
‘tion of the United States and well dis- |" that the only proof of the res gestae 


| groups should be directed toward the 
| establishment and maintenance of tribu- 
nals that will have broad powers to 


such certificate shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of a lack of intention on his part 
to become a permanent citizen of the 


| was set forth in the report. 


Other conclusions stated in the report 


| was his own admission and the inadmis- are that proper treatment of children’s 


United States at the time of filing his 
application is overthrown when the citi- 
zen introduces evidence to the effect that 
at no time did he ever intend perma- 
nently to remain in the foreign country, 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 


trict of Texas holds in the opinion herein. | 


The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Hutcheson follows: 

This is a bill in equity to cancel for 
fraud the certificate of naturalization of 
Joe Grenfeld. The Government proceeds 
under and complies with Sec. 15 of the 


Act of 1906 requiring District Attorneys | 
to institute suit to set aside and cancel | 


certificates of citizenship on the ground 
of fraud. The act provides: 
“If any alien who shall have secured 


a certificate of citizenship under the pro- | 


visions of this act shall, within five years 
after the issuance of such certificate, re- 
turn to the country of his nativity, or go 
to any other foreign country and take 
permanent residence therein, it shall be 
considered prima facie evidence of a lack 
of intention en the part of such alien 
to become a permanent citizen of the 
United States at the time of filing his 
application for citizenship and in the ab- 
sence of countervailing evidence, it shall 
be sufficient in the proper proceeding to 
authorize the cancellation of his certifi- 
cate of citizenship as fraudulent.” 

Consul’s Statement is Admissible. 

The act further provides that the state- 
ment of the consul duly certified as to 
the taking of permanent residence, shall 
be admissible in evidence. In this case 
the Government furnishes such certifi- 
cate. 

The defendant by deposition at great 
length states the reasons for his going 


to Palestine, the reasons for his return- | 


ing there, and the strenuous efforts which 
he has made to return to the United 
States, and that at no time did he ever 
intend to stay in Palestine permanently 
or permanently reside there. 

The validity of the statute has been 


sustained in Luria v. United States, 231 | 


U. S. 9 and its effect has been there dis- 
cussed, the court there holding that the 
provision making permanent residence 
in a foreign country prima facie evi- 
dence of a lack of intention merely pre- 
scribes a rule of evidence, and not of 
substantive right. 
Establishes a Presumption. 

“It goes no further than to establish 

a rebuttable presumption which the pos- 


sessor of the certificate is free to over- | 


come. If, in truth, it was his intention 
at the time of his application to reside 


permanently in the United States, and | 


his’ subsequent residence in a foreign 
country was prompted by considerations 
which were consistent with that inten- 
uion, he is at liberty to show it.” 

The meaning and effect of a prima 


facie presumption of statutes declaring | 


it have been discussed in numerous au- 
thorities. For a general discussion see 
Foundation Co. v. Henderson, 264 Fed. 
486 in which the authorities are collected 
to the point that the presumption, grow- 


ing out of a prima facie case, however, | 


continues only as long as there is no 
substantial evidence to the contrary. 
When that is offered the presumption dis- 
appears, and unless met by further proof, 


there is nothing to justify a finding based | 


solely thereon. 

That the evidential presumption 
created by statute is in the same case 
is declared in Western and Atlantic R. R. 


v. Mrs. Mary Henderson, advance sheets | 
1929, the court in that case hold- | 


May 27, 
ing a statute invalid because it at- 
tempted to make a presumption evidence 
whereas as the court has declared the 
presumption as a matter of law is dissi- 
pated the instant any testimony is taken 
against it, the court in that case saying 
quoting from Mobile v. Turnipseed, 218 
U.S. 35. “The only legal effect of this 
inference is to cast upon the railroad 


company the duty of producing some evi- | 


dence to the contrary. When that is done 
the inference is at an end and the ques- 
tion of negligence is one for the jury 
upon all of the evidence.” 

Judge Butler’s Conclusions, 


Judge Butler. in the Western & At- | 


lantic case concludes as follows: 

“The Mississippi statute created merely 
a temporary inference of fact that van- 
ished upon the introduction of opposing 
evidence. 
inference that is given the effect of evi- 
dence to be weighed against opposing 
testimony.” 

The Mississippi statute was held valid; 
that of Georgia invalid. 


In the light of these principles it is | 


evident that the presumption which arose 
from the certificate of the consul, which 
was all the evidence the Government 
had, vanished when confronted with 
Grenfeld’s evidence and unless from a 
consideration of that evidence fraud 
plainly appears, the certificate may not 
be cancelled, for what must be here de- 


termined is the state of mind of the de- | 


feridant at the time he obtained his cer- 


tificate, and since the effort is to set | 


aside a solemn judgment of a court, that 
evidence must clearly establish the ex- 
istence of the fraud. United States v. 
Knight, 291 Fed. 129 affirmed in 299 Fed. 
571. 

In the light of these principles I think 
it. must be held that the Government has 
wholly failed to establish the fraud 
claimed and that the bill must be dis- 
missed for want of equity. 

Let a decree be drawn accordingly. 

August 10, 1929. 


Profits of Chain Grocery 
In England Are Larger 


The International Tea Stores, Ltd., the 
largest chain grocery in England, earned 
£676,000 (about $3,290,000) during the 
fiscal year recently ended, as compared 
with a profit of £580,000 for the pre- 
ceding year, according to a report from 
the Trade Commisioner at London, James 
Somerville, Jr., recently made public 
by the Department of Commerce, The 


That of Georgia creates an| 


|posed to the good order and happiness 
of the same,” within the meaning of 
U. S. C. Tit. 8, Sec. 382. 


| Citizenship is not a matter of right 
enjoyed by the alien, the Court ex- 
| plained, but is a reward given by this 
country to those aliens who satisfy the 
qualifications laid down. One of these 
qualifications, the Court added, is the 
good conduct and behavior of the appli- 
cant during the five-year period of resi- 
dence prior to the granting of citizen- 
ship, and the burden of proving this 
good conduct is on the applicant. 
Beckenstein, Levin & Levin and Fred 
| M. Butzel for the petitioner; O. T. Moore 
and James L. Pangle for the Govern- 
| ment. 
| The full text of the opinion of Dis- 
trict Judge Tuttle follows: 
| This petition for citizenship is op- 
posed by the Bureau of Naturalization on 
the grounds that the applicant, Andrew 
| Nybo, has not, during all of the required 


;period preceding the hearine of said | 


petition, “behaved as a man of good 
|moral character attached to the prin- 
jciples of the Constitution of the United 
| States and well disposed to the good 
|order and happiness of the same.” The 
Court has heard the testimony of wit- 
| nesses in open court. The facts are un- 
disputed. 

The petitioner was born in Norway on 
June 1, 1895, entered the United States 
lawfully as an emigrant on April 20, 
1923, immediately took up his residence 
in the State of Michigan, and has been 
a resident of this Division and District 
ever since that time. Petitioner is a 
highly educated man, of excellent habits 
and has for many years held a position 
of trust with a large business concern 
here in Detroit. 

On May 8, 1928, Nybo filed his peti- 
tion for naturalization in this court and 
was at that time qualified in every way 
for citizenship. ‘The Government con- 
| tends that the conduct of the petitioner 


subsequent to the filing of the petition | 


j;and hereinafter related, furnishes 
grounds for denying the petition. 


Petitioner Was Engaged 
To Marry An Alien 


Nybo had for a long time prior to the 
filing of his petition been engaged to 


zen and resident of Norway. They were 
both anxious that she should, without 


they should be married, that they should 


become citizens of the United States and | 
|permanent residents of Detroit, where | 


petitioner desired to continue his em- 
ployment with the business firm. In 
pursuance of this worthy purpose the 
young woman attempted to secure a con- 
sular visa from the American Consul in 
Norway. This was refused, not because 


of any fault or defect on the part of} 


the young woman, but solely because 
the quota was exhausted for Norwegian 
emigrants to the United States. 


Being advised that the status of the| 


quota was such that a delay of about 
two years would be necessary, they de- 
cided that she should come to Canada, 
|that the petitioner should meet her in 
Canada, that they should be married in 
Canada and that then she should attempt 
to lawfully enter the United States under 
the Canadian quota for emigrants. Pur- 
suant to this undertaking which they 
then believed to be lawful and possible, 
she came to Canada. The petitioner 
secured a two weeks leave of absence 
from his firm; he met the young woman 
at the boat upon her arrival in Canada; 
they were promptly and on July 6, 1928, 
lawfully married in Canada; they went 
for a honeymoon trip in Canada. When 
petitioner’s vacation period was drawing 
to a close they went to the American 
Consul at Windsor (Ontario, Canada) 
| hoping and expecting that as the wife of 
| Nybo she would be able to lawfully enter 
the United States. 

Consular visa was again denied and 
|they were correctly advised that the 
young woman, then and now the wife of 
Nybo, could not lawfully enter this coun- 
; try except as a citizen of Norway and 
under the Norwegian quota, 
and his wife were both greatly disap- 
| pointed and disturbed. She could not 
| speak English; she had no friends or rel- 


{of the Atlantic who could 
Norwegian language. Nybo felt that he 
must return to his employment in the 
United States. On July 19, 1928, under 
these trying circumstances and with full 
knowledge that the wife who had twice 
been refused consular visa had no right 
to enter the United States, they went 
to a point in Canada on St. Clair River 
| about fifty miles north of Windsor, hired 
a rowboat and under the guise of being 
out fishing, crossed the river, landed on 
the American side in a rural section of 
this Division and District, and in that 


manner designedly accomplished the un- | 


Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 


It is reported that this company has 


been able to announce continually greater | 


profits for ten successive years. The 
| management of the store points out that 
this profit has been achieved entirely by 
| increased turnover and economies in dis- 
tribution, and not by any increase of 


prices, there having been no increase in| 


the net profit on turnover. 

| The success of the Company, accord- 
ing to the Chairman, ha. also been 
largely due to the fact that the Inter- 
national Tea Company are manufacturers 
as well as wholesalers and retailers, of 
| many of the articles sold. At the same 
time he was careful to state that they 
have not attempted to force their own 


manufactured articles on the public at) 


the expense of well-known proprietary 
brands which are desired by the public. 


marry a young woman who was a citi- | 


delay, come to Detroit, Michigan, tlrat | 


Petitioner | 


speak the| 


| sible testimon 


| Unlawful Entry 
'Was Promptly Discovered 


| It seems plain that if the authorities 
| had desired so to do, sufficient additional 
and admissible testimony could have been 
| obtained to prove the guilt of both Nybo 
and his wife. This Court in this matter 
jis not confronted with any of these 
technical difficulties. It is true that in 
| the criminal case for violating the Immi- 
| gration Law Nybo was presumed to be 
| innocent and the burden of proving his 
| guilt rested upon the Government. Here 
jthere is no such legal presumption of ! 
| innocence in favor of petitioner and the 
| burden of establishing good conduct rests 
upon the petitioner. Neither are the 
| strict rules of evidence applicable to 
criminal cases to be followed in a hear- 
| ing of this kind. | 

In re Vasicek, 271 Fed, 326; In re 
Jensen, 11 Fed. (2d) 414. | 


Action Not Brought 
Against Nybo’s Wife 
Eventually 


No criminal prosecution was ever in- 
stituted against the wife. 

the warrant of deportation against Nybo 
| was cancelled and the wife was granted 
permission to depart voluntarily from 
the United States to any country of her 
choice. In fact, both Nybo and his wife 
have since their arrival on July 19, 1928, 
been permitted to remain in the United 
States where he has continued the pre- | 
vious employment. He, his wife and 
their baby a few weeks old are now liv- 
ing in Detroit. 

The same influence and sympathies 
which have prevented the enforcement of 
the criminal law and the Immigration 
Law against Nybo and his wife are 
brought to bear upon this Court in favor 
of granting this petition for naturaliza- | 
tion. No one familiar with the situation 
can avoid great sympathy. The tempta- | 
tion which resulted in the violation of 
the law was very great. On the other 
hand, the dilemma is one of petitioner’s 
own making. Thousands of aliens in| 
}excess of the quota are unsuccessful in) 
| seeking admission to our country, Many 
| of them wish to join their loved ones on | 
jthis side of the salt water. The law| 
compels them to wait and to take their 
turn. Nybo and his wife were unwilling 
to comply with our Immigration Law; 
they deliberately cheated the law, and, 
through the sympathy of law enforcing | 
| officers, they have enjoyed the fruits of | 
their trickery. | 

This Court is now urged to give an 
| added reward by granting this petition 
|for naturalization. Citizenship is not a 
| matter of right enjoyed by an alien, but 
is a reward given by the laws of this 
country to those aliens who are satis- 
factorily equipped and inclined mentally, 
and who, by consistent and continuous 
right living and obedience to law during 
|the prescribed period prior to their ad- 
| mission, are found to be worthy of the 
reward of citizenship. 

Johannessen vs. United States, 225 U. 
S., 277; United States vs. Ness, 245 
U. S., 319; Maney vs. United States, 278 
U. S., 17; United States vs. Ali, 7 Fed. 
(2d) 728. | 


y of his wife. 


Violation in Case 
Held to Be Deliberate 


This petitioner has not only deliber- | 
ately violated the laws of this country 
but his particular crime has to do with 
the subject of immigration which is 
closely related to that of citizenship. 
The two subjects are so closely bound 
|together that one of the reasons stren- 
uously urged for granting citizenship in 
this case is that it will make it easier 
for officials to permanently withhold en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Immi- 
gration Law against petitioner and his 
wife. This Court cannot find that one 
whose recent conduct has been such that 
he could be sent to prison for five years, | 
and at the expiration of the term be| 
deported from this country, has “be- 
haved as a man of good moral character | 
attached to the principles of the Con- | 
| stitution of the United States and well | 
disposed to the good order and happiness 
of the same.” 


| 
| 


| District of Michigan.)—Yearly Index 
gust 21, 1929. 


would flow to the applicant.—In re N 
District of Michigan.)—Yearly Index 
gust 21, 1929. 


ALIENS: Naturalization: Qualificati 


riod of Residence.—-Citizenship is not a matter of right enjoyed by an alien, 


but is a reward given by the laws of 


satisfactorily equipped and inclined mentally, and who, by consistent and 


continuous right living and obedience 


prior to their admission, are found to be worthy of the high reward of 


citizenship—In re Nybo.—(District 
Michigan.)—Yearly Index Page 1472, 


ALIENS: Naturalization: Requirements: Five-year Period of Residence: 
Conduct of Applicant Statutory Provisions——Where, in a naturalization ‘pro- 


ceeding, the evidence showed that th 
a resident of Norway who had been ref 
the Norweigan quota was filled, atte 
this country by way of Canada but w 


across the boundary line and was subsequently arrested and charged with 
smuggling aliens into the United States but the charges were dropped, held: 
Petition for naturalization denied, since the applicant “has not hkehaved 
as a man of good moral character attached to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same,” within the meaning of U. S. C. Tit. 8, Sec. 382.—In 
re Nybo.—(District Court for the Eastern District of Mi¢higan).—Yearly 


Index Page 1472, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


EVIDENCE: Presumptions: Prima 


Effect of Evidence to the Contrary.—The presumption growing out of a 


prima facie case continues so long a 
the contrary but when such evidence 


and unless met by further proof, there is nothing to.justify a finding based 
solely thereon.—United States v. Grenfeld.—(District Court for the South- 
ern District of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1472, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


August 21, 1929. 


Trade 


TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: De 
garter-brassieres cancelled, since the 
wear.—Bromley-Shepard Co. v. Mode 


sioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1472, Col. 4 (Volume IV}. 


gust 21, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Cancellation.—Cancellation sustained where petitioner 
has had prior use of mark as descriptive word although not used by him 


as trade mark when registrant had 
his right to continue use of word.—Br 


Co.—(Assistant Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1472, Col. 


4 (Volume IV). 
aaa 


August 21, 1929. 


Trade Mark ‘Ensemble’ for Clothing 
Canceled as Being Merely Descriptive 


Petitioner Found to Have Used Designation Before Its 
Adoption by Registrant. 


BROMLEY-SHEPARD COMPANY, INC., V. 
MODEL BRASSIERE COMPANY. APPLICA- 
TION FOR CANCELLATION No. 1720, As- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. | 


HE decision of the examiner of inter- | 
ferences sustaining the petition to} 
cancel the registrant’s mark “Ensemble” 
for garter-brassieres was affirmed by | 
the Assistant Commissioner on the 
ground that the word is descriptive of 
ladies’ underwear. The petitioner had} 
had prior use of the mark as a descrip- 
tive word although it had not used it as 
a trade mark and the registrant had 
threatened petitioner and challenged his| 
right to use of same. 
Appeal from the examiner of inter-! 
ferences. 
George P. Kimmel for Bromley-Shep- 
ard Co.; Briesen and Schrenk for the | 
Model Brassiere Co. 
The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 
The registrant, Model Brassiere Co., | 


ig ‘ h isi the | 
me, appents irom the decision of “| name “Ensemble” was registered by the 


acting examiner of interferences sustain- 
ing the petition of the Bromley-Shepard 
Company, Inc., for the cancellation of the 


ALIENS: Naturalization of Applicant: Determination.—The granting of 
citizenship is a question which must be approached from the standpoint of 
the advantages to result to this country rather than the benefits which 


| might be termed a brassiere, chemise and 


Page 1472, Col..2 (Volume IV). Au- 


ybo.—(District Court for the Eastern 
Page 1472, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Au- 


ons of Applicant During Five-year Pe- 
this country to those aliens who are 
to law during the prescribed «period 


Court for the Eastern District of 
Col. 2 (Volume IV), August 21, 1929. 


e applicant, being engaged to .marry 
used admission to this country because 
mpted legally to bring his wife into 
as unsuccessful, and he smuggled her 


August 21, 1929. 
Facie or Rebuttable Presumptions: 


s there is no substantial evidence to 
is offered the presumption disappears 


|eedure of the juvenile 
|adapted also to cases of nonsupport and 
| desertion; that law is a piece of social 
|engineering and 
|not interfere; that careful study of the 


|ment the new judicial technique. 


|Extension of Procedure 


| ommended in the report, include cases of | 


| contributing to delinquency and depend- 


vand insane children. 


|family, and the court certain facts have 


cases must be assured; that the pro- 
court seems 


sentimentalism must 





legal conditions in any particular State 


|should precede attempts to bring about | 
| legislation 


establishing domestic rela- | 
tions courts in that State, and that the | 
work of legal-aid and_ other social | 


agencies should be extended to supple- | 


To Various Cases Suggested 


Matters ‘affecting adults, the family, or 
domestic relations to which the simpler 
judicial procedure should extend, as rec- 


offenses against children, such as those 


ency; cases of desertion and nonsupport 
of children; cases of divorce and separate 
maintenance, when children are involved, 
and children’s cases usually within the 
jurisdiction of probate courts, including 
adoption, guardianship of the person, 
and commitment of mentally defective 


The report which has just been issued | 
is the first part of the study, it was 
stated. Work on the second part is now 
in progress, it was added. 

Following is the full text of the con- 
clusions of the report: 

In this examination of the child, the | 


been set forth and certain opinions of 





Marks 


scriptive—“Ensemble” registered for 
word is descriptive of ladies under- 
1 Brassiere Co.—(Assistant Commis- 
Au- 


threatened petitioner and challenged 
omley-Shepard Co. v. Model Brassiere 


damaged unless the mark is canceled.” 
(Skene v. The Marinello Company, 286 
O. G. 203; 50 App. D. C., 265; 270 Fed. 
Rep. 701; C. D. 1921, 164.) 


Damage Is Claimed 
By Petitioner 


The petitioner in its application for 
cancellation states that it is engaged in| 
the manufacture and sale , of . ladies 
undergarments and garments that might 
be designated as garter-brassieres; that 
in 1924 it adopted and began to use.the 
name “Ensemble” not as a trade mark, 
but as a term descriptive of a certain 
type or style .of a combination under- 
garment for ladies, comprising what 


step-in; that it has continuously used said | 
name on said goods and in advertising 
said goods from that date to the present 
time; that it has never abandoned the use 
thereof; that the name “Ensemble” has 
never been a good technical trade mark, 
but is merely a descriptive term; that the 


lregistrant as a trade mark. after the 
adoption and use -#hereof by he peti- 
tioner; that after the registration of said 





registrant’s registration No, 197197 for 
garter-brassieres, the registered mark 
consisting of the word “Ensemble.” 

The ground for the decision is stated 
as follows: 

“In Registration No. 217256, filed by 
the petitioner, it appears that the latter 
|has used the word “Ensemble” to obtain 


This Court disclaims any intent to | therefrom a merely descriptive function. 
atives except her husband on this side| criticize public officials, individually or | Therefore, the exclusive use of the nota- 


collectively, for failing to enforce the 
provisions of the Immigration. Law 
against Nybo and his wife. This Court 
is not here called upon to pass upon that 
question. Undoubtedly there are some 
extreme cases in which public officials 
‘are justified in not enforcing the provi- 
| sions of the criminal law. The Court is 
|called upon to use a different set of 
| scales in weighing conduct on a petition 
|for naturalization from those used in 
| weighing conduct in a criminal case. 
|Conduct may not be sufficiently bad to 
| justify criminal prosecution and still fall 
far short «f being good enough to reward 
with citizenship. 

We are not here dealing with the ques- 
tion of enforcing the criminal law, but 
with the question of whether or not this 
| petitioner has earned, by his conduct, the 
high reward of citizenship in the United 
States of America. This Court is un- 
willing to make a finding that one who 
has deliberately violated the laws of ‘this 
country is entitled to that high reward. 
Neither is this Court willing to consider 
as an argument in favor of citizenship 
the fact that the granting o° citizenship 
would make it easier for petitioner to 
escape the penalties of the law which 
he had violated. Granting of citizenship 
is a question which must be approached 
from the standpoint of the advantages to 
result to this country rather than the 
benefits which would flow to the peti- 
| tioner, 
The 
| denied. 
| August 12, 1929, 





petition for naturalization is 


{tion “Ensemble” in the drawing of the 
|registrant for use on garter brassieres 


would restrict this trade right possessed | 


by the petition. Such restriction is evi- 
dence of a statutory injury.” 
Petition for Rehearing 
Denied by Examiner 
A petition for rehearing, filed by the 


registrant, was denied by the acting ex- | 


| aminer. 

The registrant has assigned 10 reasons 
|for the appeal, but these may be resolved 
|into two propositions which are regarded 
|as controlling of the question in issue, 
'viz., (1) that the petitioner has failed to 
|prove by proper testimony and proper 
evidence that it was at the time of filing 
of the petition for cancellation using the 
| word “Ensemble” descriptively for garter 
| brassieres, or that it was otherwise “in- 
jured” within the meaning of Section 13 
of the Trade Mark Act of 1905 by the 
registration sought to be canceled; and 
(2) that the word “Ensemble” is descrip- 
tive as applied to garter brassieres. 

Section 13 of said Trade Mark Act pro- 
vides that whenever any person shail 
deem himself injured by the registration 
of a trade mark in the Patent Office he 
may at any time apply to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents to cancel the registra- 
|tion thereof; and this provision has been 
construed by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia to mean: 

“that he who seeks cancellation must 
state facts from which, if true, the court 
may reasonably infer that he might be 





/ 


name the registrant began to. threaten 
| the petitioner and to challenge its right 
|to use the name “Ensemble” to describe 
its combination garment; that thereafte: 
| the registrant filed a suit against the peti- 
tioner in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
complaining that the petitioner was 
guilty of trade mark infringement by 
reason of its use of the name “Ensem- 
ble;” that said suit was subsequently 
withdrawn without prejudice; that this 
procedure has caused petitioner actual 
|damage and injury in the expenditure of 
considerable sums of money in defense of 
the litigation; and that the petitioner be- | 
lieves that it will be further damaged and | 
injured by the continuance of the said | 
registration No. 197197. ’ 

This is clearly such a statement of 
facts from which, if true, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the petitioner will 
be damaged unless the mark is cancelled. 

The petitioner having established legal | 
standing in the cancellation proceeding it | 
may properly challenge the validity of | 
the registrant’s registration: 


Distinction Between Types 
Of Trade Marks Is Made 


In cancellation proceedings a distinc- 
tion should be observed as between the 


| plicated, and often the same set of facts 
| may 
|The general conclusions growing out of 


jlaw toward domestic relations, two fac- |} 


the writers based upon these facts ex- 
pressed. The problem is extremely com- 


be interpreted in different ways. 





the study, as viewed by those who have 
had it in charge, may be stated as 
follows: | 

1, In considering the attitude of the} 


tors-must be kept constantly in mind: 
First, that law is a process of social 
engineering, that the organization of the 
society with which it deals is changing, 
and that it must discover and perfect | 
new tools to fulfill its functions; second, | 
that it is necessary to ascertain and 
deal with the facts, that sentimentalism 
is as dangerous as ignorance, and that 
changes in legal processes should be 
conditioned upon practicability. 

2. Great need exists for extending the 
new judicial technique as rapidly as 
possible toematters bearing upon family 
relations that come within the scope 
of this report. This technique includes 
informal adjustment of cases not re- 
quiring official court action, thorough 
social investigation, physical and psychi- 
atric examinations when necessary, in- 
formal hearings conducted with a min- 


shown by the decision. The court said: 

“The only allegation with respect to 
damage made by the petitioner is to the | 
effect that she used the word in connec- | 
tion with her business for many years, 
and deems herself injured by the regis- | 
tration. How she used it, whether as a 
trade mark or as a trade name, upon 
goods of the same descriptive properties, | 
or as the name of a system, or other- | 
wise, she does not say.” 

The rights of registrants of untech- | 
nical marks, such as words or devices | 
descriptive of the goods with which they 
are used, or of the quality or character | 
of such goods, are governed by a differ- 
ent rule. The registrants in such cases 
have no statutory rights. The law (Sec. 
5 of said Trade Mark Act) specifically | 
provides that no mark which consists | 
merely in words or devices which are de- | 
scriptive of the goods with which they | 
are used, or of the character of quality | 
of such goods, shall be registered. And 
the Supreme Court has declared the set- 
tled rule to be that: 

“No one can appropriate as a trade 
mark a generic name or one descriptive 
of an article of trade, its qualities, in- | 
gredients or characteristics, or any sign, | 
word or symbol, which from the nature 
of the fact it is used to signify others 
may employ with equal truth.” (Stand- 
ard Paint Company v. Trinidad Asphalt 
Mfg. Co., 165 O. G. 971; C. D. 1911, 530.) 


Complainant Must Show 
Prior Use of Mark 


When marks of this character have 
been inadvertently registered, it is only 
necessary that one who seeks to cancel 
such registration shall have used said 
mark in describing the article which he 
manufactures or owns. (See Andrews 
Radio Co. v. Timmons Radio Products 
Corporation, 345 O. G. 798; C. D.-1926, 
39; and the decisions therein noted.) 

This leads to the second proposition, 
viz., that the word “Ensemble” is de- 
scriptive as applied to garter brassieres. 

As pointed out in the record, the word 
“Ensemble” in its broadest signification, 
means: 

“The parts of a thing viewed togethe- 
and as constituting a whole; the general 
appearance and effect, as of a perform- 
ance or a work of art; as the ‘ensemble’ 
of her costume, though simple, was very 
effective.” (New Standard Dictionary.) 

This definition is clearly applicable to 
ladies’ underwear to which both the reg- 








rights of a registrant of a technical trade | 
mark and a registrant of an untechnical | 
trade mark such as words or devices de- | 
seriptive of the article with which it is | 
associated. The former has a statutory 
right which may not be. brought into | 
question except by one who believes he| 
has a superior right. As adoption and | 
use of a technical trade mark are neces. | 
sary prerequisites to any legal trade 


cancellation of the registration of such a 
trade mark can claim no statutory dam- 
age unless he has adopted and used said 
mark. This was the case in Skene v. 
| The Marinello Company, supra, so far as 





istrant and the petitioner apply the term. 
And the record establishes the fact that 
the woru “Ensemble” had been applied 
to ladies’ garments before its adoption 


deal with family problems. 


Nation-wide Formula 
Said to Be Impossible 


4. The proper treatment of children’s 
cases must be assured. If the resources 
of a community are inadequate to meet 
the needs discovered in day-by-day con- 
tact with juvenile problems it is the 
duty of the judge and executive officers 
of the staff to call public attention to the 
deficiencies disclosed and to cooperate 
with other agencies in obtaining the fa- 
cilities required. The juvenile court re- 
quires continuing study, constructive 


| criticism, and constant support by the 
| public, whether it continues to exist as a 


separate court or becomes part of a court 
of broader jurisdiction. In general, 
where juvenile courts have been estab- 
lished they should be brought to a high 
standard of efficiency before an attempt 
is made to extend their jurisdiction 
further. It may be, however, that in a 
given situation it would be easier to ob- 
tain adequate administrative machinery 
for the juvenile court if it were absorbed 
into a new court with broad jurisdiction, 
but the plan for administration should 
always be worked out carefully in ad- 
vance. 

5. The new judicial technique’ seems 
particularly applicable to nonsupport and 
desertion, the support of children born 
out of wedlock, and certain offenses 
against children, especially contributing 
to dependency and delinquency. Some of 
the new methods, especially investiga- 


| tion, should be extended also to cases of 


adoption, guardianship of the person of 


| children, and commitment of mentally de- 


fective children. 


| Divorce Cases Present 


Special Difficulties 


Divorce cases present special prob- 
lems. Only a minority of divorce cases 
(somewhat more than one-third) involve 
children. Where children are concerned 
three questions must be decided: Sever- 
ance of marital relationships, custody of 
children, and alimony. 

The problem of ascertaining the real 
causes of marital difficulties and of ad- 
justing them without resort to divorce 
procedure is of the most delicate nature, 
and at least under present conditions it 
is not one which courts are equipped or 
can reasonably be expected to become 
equipped to solve. The question whether 
or not a divorce should be granted is 
governed by well-defined rules of sub- 
stantive law, and the new methods of 
procedure developed in juvenile courts do 
not apply. Moreover, the addition of di- 
vorce jurisdiction to the family court 
tends to overload it with cases not in- 
volving children. 

Alimony and custody are subject to 
the continuing jurisdiction of the court, 
and the new technique of investigation 
and supervision is required in order to 
safeguard the interests involved. The 
possibility of vesting in the juvenile or 
family court jurisdiction as to divorce 
cases involving children, or as to cus- 
tody of children and alimony for the sup- 
port of children, merits careful study 
and experimentation. 

6. Depending upon local conditions, 
social treatment of the cases mentioned 
may be developed in one unified court 
having also juvenile jurisdiction, in one 
court with separate branches for juve- 
nile and domestic-relations work, or in 
separate juvenile and domestic-relations 
courts. Unified jurisdiction is desirable 
when it can be obtained without the sac- 
rifice of more important ends. 


Centering of Cases 


In One Court Favored 

7. Wherever jurisdiction over domes- 
tic-relations cases can be centered in one 
court by some working agreement on the 
part of the several judges such action 
appears to be more desirable than ap- 
peal to a legislative body, provided an 
adequate social-service staff can be main- 
tained. This plan lacks the dramatic 
quality of the establishment*of a new 
court, but it has the advantage of ease 
of accomplishment and flexibility. 

8. Aitempts to obtain the passage of 
legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of family eourts or courts of do- 
mestic relations invariably should be pre- 
preceded by careful study of the consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions of the 
State regarding courts and court sys- 
tems, study of existing methods of deal- 
ing with juvenile cases and adult cases 
involving family problems in the locality 
which the proposed court would serve, 
and education of the public as to the need 
for socialized treatment of juvenile and 
family problems, its cost and its value. 

9. Whatever jurisdiction is vested in a 
juvenile court, a family court, or a court 
of domestic relations, the following con- 
ditions are essential if it is to develop 
into an efficient instrument of social 
justice: 

(a) Freedom from political influence 
and selection of judges and prcbation 
staff based on qualifications for the work 
to be performed. 

(b) Ample financiai support, permit- 
ting the employment at ‘adequate sala- 
ries of a staff sufficiently large to render 
all the service required in each case. 

(c): Recognition of the fact that the 
socialized treatment which the court is 


Column 1.) 


[Continued on Page 9, 
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and use by the registrant. (See peti- 
tioner’s exhibits 1 and 2.) 

In view of the common use of the term 
“Ensemble” in describing articles of 
trade similar to thuse manufactured and 
sold by the parties to this proceeding, it 


mark title to said mark, a petitioner for | is believed that the registrant is not en- | 


titled to the exclusive use of said term 
as a trade mark for garter brassieres, 
The decision of the acting examiner of 
interferences is affirmed, 
August 14, 1929, 
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posals urged by the delegates of the 
United States and it is believed that by 
this chapter of the convention world 
standards of construction have been sub- 
stantially raised. With few exceptions 
the laws of the United States do not 
cover the requirements of this chapter, 
although in practice they are largely 
conformed to. The chapter deals with 
structural matters and applies in the 

main to ships built after July 1, 1931. 

With respect to existing ships, the ob- 

ligation is imposed upon each govern- 

ment to effect upon its ships, so far as 

practicable and reasonable, the increased 

standards of safety recommended. The 

chapter covers in detail water-tight sub- 

divisions, peak and machinery space 
4bulkheads, the rules for constructing 
and testing bulkheads, water-tight decks, 
fire-resisting bulkheads, the openings in 
bulkheads and ship sides, exits from 
compartments, pumping arrangements, 
ete. It requires a stability test for every 
new ship, and_ initial and subsequent 
surveys for ships. In the regulations 
annexed to the convention pnd having 
reference to this chapter, will be found 
the detailed provisions for making ef- 
fective the general requirements of the 
convention dealing with this matter of 
ship construction. : 

Chapter three of the convention, as 
supplemented by regulations, deals with 
life-saving appliances and with fire de- 
tection and extinction. With respect to 
these subjects your delegation supported 
those safeguards which science, nauti- 
cal experience and seamanship approve. 
This chapter and its regulations make 
provision for the lifeboats required on 
passenger ships, and for additional buoy- 
ant apparatus. They provide specifically 
that there must be accommodations in 
boats for all persons on board, and, in 
addition, buoyant apparatus for 25 per 
centum of the persons on board. They 
deal with the construction of lifeboats, 
with the embarkation of passengers, with 
life jackets and life buoys, with means 
of ingress and egress for passengers and 
crew, with dangerous goods and fire pro- 
tection, and with muster rolls and drills. 
In many respects this chapter. raises 
world standards and the standards of the 
law of the United States. 

Chapter four relates to the subject of 
radiotelegraphy. The provisions of the 
chapter are supplemented by regulations. 
The 1914 convention required a radio in- 
stallation only if a ship had on board 50 







































the law of the United States is required 
only on steam vessels having on board 
50 or more persons. The law does not 
apply to sailing vessels carrying either 
passengers or cargo. It does not apply 
to the modern motor ship. There are 
many cargo ships of the United States 
of a tonnage of 6,000 to 8,000 tons and 
possibly up to 10,000 tons, which, under 
the present law, are not required to have 
radio installation because of the fact 
that such vessels will not have on board 
50 or more persons and there are many 
passenger ships not reached by the law 
of this country. The present convention 
requires, subject to definite exemptions, 
that ‘all passenger ships and all cargo 
ships of 1,600 tons gross tonnage and 
over engaged on international voyages, 
shall be fitted with radio 
These new standards are much above 
Mhose of the 1914 convention and of the 
laws of the United States. 


Provision Made 
For Meteorological Data 


An interesting problem of the Confer- 
ence was with respect to authorizing 
the use of an automatic radio alarm re- 
ceiver. The Washington Radiotelegraph 
Convention of 1927, in Section 21 of Arti- 
cle 19 of the General Regulations an- 
nexed thereto, specified standards which 
should be attained by any such automatic 
alarm receiver. The present Convention 
recognizes the use of any automatic re- 
ceiver meeting the specifications of the 
Washington Radiotelegraph Convention. 
It was believed that the recognition of 
this instrument would increase the num- 
ber of ships which might hear a distress 
call, and so add to the margin of safety 
of all vessels. The general result of the 
provisions of the Convention relating to 
radiotelegraphy is that at least 1,000 
vessels not now equipped with radio will 
be required to install radio apparatus and 
that many hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of vessels now maintaining a volun- 
tary radio service of indifferent quality 
wvill be compelled to have an installation 
and to meet standards prescribed by the 
Convention. They make potential life 
savers of a vastly increased number of 
ships, Through the use of the auto- 
matic alarm continuous watch is assured 
upon many vessels not now required to 
maintain such watch. The whole effect 
of this chapter of the Convention, in the 
opinion of your Delegation, is to elevate 
the legal standards of the world and of 
the United States. 

Chapter five of the Convention and the 


























































Extension of Court Power 
To Family Relations Urged 














; [Continued from Page 8.] 
intended to give can be performed only 
by men and women fitted by nature, ed- 
ucation, and experience to carry on the 
delicate tasks intrusted to them. The 
services of the social case worker, the 
physician, the psychologist, and the psy- 
chiatrist, all are necessary to the proper 
development of this new legal institu- 
tion. ; 

10. To supplement the work of the 
aw courts and also to render services 
n courts organized along the old lines, 
pending the extension of the new tech- 
nique, the work of legal-aid bureaus and 
other social agencies should be strength- 
ened and extended, The staffs of these 
organizations should have a proper un- 
derstanding of the functions and meth- 
ods of the new courts and should main- 
tain close cooperation with them. 

A valuable contribution could be made 
toward the understanding and solution 
of marital difficulties and other domes- 
tic-relations problems if funds were 
made available for the development in 
selected communities of domestic-rela- 
tions clinics, staffed by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social investigators. 
These clinics should be ayailable to any 
person desiring help in adjusting trou- 
bles growing out of the marital relation. 

11. Finally, there emerge from this 
study the significant facts of overlapping 
jurisdictions, inadequacy of treatment, 
and other failures of law to meet the 
family problems coming within its 
scope. Public responsibility for the cor- 
rection of these conditions must be ful- 
filled, though the types of organization 
eanord for dealing with them may vary. 





























| 
articles pertinent to the chapter, deal 


with the general subject of navigation. 


ception is made, to all ships on all voy- 
ages. Under this chapter provision is 
made for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of meteorological data by ships at 
sea and for ships. The North Atlantic 
ice patrol established by the 1914 Con- 
vention is continued and its activities are 
enlarged. The question of routes across 
the Atlantic is dealt with. The Chapter 
requires the equipment of passenger 
ships of 5,000 tons and over with the 
radio compass. The chapter also covers 
helm orders, alarm, distress and urgency 
signals, the misuse of distress sig- 
nals, the speed of transmission of 





or more persons. Radio installation under | 


installation. | 


|messages of distress, the procedure 
{in handling messages, and_ includes 
}an undertaking by each government 
|to insure that ships shall be 


| standing importance in this chapter is 
the agreement in Article 40 that altera- 
tions in the international regulations for 
|preventing collisions at sea should be 
|made. In Annex 2 to the Convention ap- 
pears the alterations to these collision 
| regulations which the Conference be- 
| lieved should be made effective. An ex- 
|amination of Annex 2 will disclose the 
| importance from the standpoint of safety 
;of life at sea of these “rules of the 
| road,” so called, and of the changes 
which are recommended therein. The 
changes recommended tend to clarify and 
to greater safety. As a part of its work 
the Technical Committee on Safety of 
Navigation also made various other rec- 
| ommendations which are included in the 
| Final Act of the Conference, Part III, 
|paragraphs 9-14. These recommenda- 
tions have to do with radio aids to navi- 


sion regulations for air craft on the sur- 
face of the water. The subject matter 
of Chapter Five and of the regulations 
|bearing thereon, the changes recom- 





the recommendations adopted by the 


The provisions refer, unless express ex- | 





gation, _synchronized radio and under- | 
water signals, depth-sounding apparatus, 
life-saving signals, shore lights and colli- | 


mended in the collision regulations and | 


| to suffi- | 
ciently and efficiently manned. Of out- | 





| Conference with respect to the matters | 


;enumerated were of particular concern | 


|to the Delegation of the United States, 
| and the advances made may be attrib- 
juted in no small part to the interest 
;and efforts of its Delegation. 

Safety Certificates 

Covered by Chapter Six 


Chapter Six provides for the issue of 


ment. 


to every passenger ship which complies 
| With the requirements of Chapter Two 
| (Construction), Chapter Three (Life- 
saving Appliances) and Chapter Four 
| (Radiotelegraphy) of the Convention. In 
addition to this safety certificate a safety 


every ship other than a passenger ship 
which complies with the provisions of 
Chapter Four relating to radiotelegra- 
| phy, and a third certificate, called an ex- 
emption certificate, is provided for each 
|ship to which an exemption is granted 
| by a contracting government under spe- 
|cific authority of the Convention. This 
|chapter deals with the form of certifi- 
cates, their duration, and the credit to 
|be given them by another government. 
The right of inspection of a foreign ship 
while within the jurisdiction of a con- 
tracting government is preserved. 





on July 1, 1931, as between the govern- 
ments which have deposited their ratifi- 
cations by that date provided that ratifi- 
cations of at least five governments have 
been deposited. Provision is made for 
future conferences for the revision of the 
Convention, the first of which confer- 
ences may not be held until after the 
Convention shall have been in force for 
five years. A government may with- 
draw from the Convention by denuncia- 
tion thereof after the expiration of five 
vears from “he date on which the Con- 
vention came into force with respect to it. 

The hope of the delegation of the 
United States was to secure the adoption 
of rules which with respect to vessel 
construction would make ships as nearly 
unsinkable as practically possible; which 
would guard against fire; which would 
protect from the dangers of storm, of 
derelicts and of ice; which in time of 
emergency and disaster would insure 
adequate lifgboats, rafts and belts, and 
would otherwise safeguard the lives of 
passengers and crew; which would ex- 
tend the use of radio as a protection of 


radiotelegraphy certificate is required for | 


The Convention will come into force | 


certificates by the appropriate govern- | 
; A safety certificate is required | 
to be issued after inspection and survey | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 





HIS” vast -organization has HE people of the 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort "has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Qualities of Rubber Are 


desire for the out 


which they approve, 
being applied with 


—WOODRO 
President of the 





are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 


money is being spent for objects 


sense and management. 


United States AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the Natiozal 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
‘ 1923-1929. 


lay, that the 


and that it is 
good business 


W WILSON, 


United States, 
1913-1921. 


Studied to Improve 


, Efficiency and Length of Service of Products 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 
‘Fourth Article—Research Regarding Rubber 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Governnent are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


UBBER with amazing versatility enters into 
countless articles of the most diverse form 
and utility. On these uses many industries 
are based. The properties of rubber are so 
responsive to measured processing—milling, chemicals, 
solvents, shaping devices, and heat—that industrial 
research finds in the uses of rubber a fertile field. 


The Bureau ‘of Standards is concerned with research 
in this field,- relating for example to composition, 
analysis, test’ methods, testing devices, specifications, 
composition, aging, wear endurance, electrical prop- 
erties, deterioration, storage, and performance char- 
acteristics. e » 


PUBLISHED researches include such subjects as 

endurance tests of tires, puncture sealing compounds 
for pneumatic tires, aging of soft rubber goods, density 
and electrical properties of rubber-sulphur compounds, 
temperature and humidity control in rubber testing, 
measurement of tread movement of tires, methods of 
physical tests and chemical analysis of rubber goods, 
and numerous technical specifications for rubber goods, 


* 


Flexible gas tubing was studied as to effectiveness 
and .safety. Methods were devised to measure the 
sulphur, barium sulphate, barium carbonate, free car- 
bon, cellulose, glue, antimony, and other ingredients 
in rubber and rubber goods. ' 


The Bureau of Standards is especially concerned 
with the behavior of rubber in service and with the 
measured tests which insure the wearing qualities or 
behavior desired. In its experimental rubber mill al- 
most all kinds of rubber products may be made. Its 
experts experiment and test, and develop new knowl- 
edge of wear and how to measure the useful properties 


‘of rubber. 
MANY specifications of direct interest to all who buy 
and sell rubber products are based largely upon 
Bureau investigatiohs, comprising, for example, such 
varied articles as rubber gloves, aprons, bandages, 
tape, hot-water bottles, packing, pillow cases, ring 
cushions, sheeting, tubing, tires, and the like. These 
itemize what the buyer wants, what the maker is to 
deliver, and form a common meeting ground as to their 
useful characteristics. 


*~ »* * 


The uses of rubber are manifold. The world rides 
on rubber. It ‘softens the impact of walking and stops 
the-jan of the motor. It makes balloons possible. Its 
properties may be molded almost at will by the tech- 
nical expert. Its electrical insulating power as méas- 
ured in Bureau research may be made a maximum by 


mixing in 10.5 per cent of sulphur, The Bureau found 
it most useful for making cores for metal castings. 


Being impervious to moisture it has a host of uses. 
It may be made softer than a sponge, lighter than 
cork, harder than wood. The measured control of its 
properties and uses is a fertile field for research. 

~ * * 

BUREAU study of rubber sources and a test of 
rubber from the Guayule shrub showed that, prop- 
erly processed this rubber compares favorably with 
plantation Hevea rubber and suggests this shrub as 4 
potential source of commercial rubber. Other re- 
searches cover rubber stretching properties, permeabil- 
ity, oxidation, and suitability of rubber soles and heels 
for shoes. ; ; 


The flying time of high-flying balloons, used to study 
winds and air currents at high altitudes, was found 
to be limited by the permeability. Experiments dis- 
closed that if dipped in a solution of glue and glycerine 
these balloons remained afloat several times longer 
than when undipped. 


The deterioration rate of rubber was found to be 
decidedly reduced by commercial anti-oxidants and the 
life of thin rubber goods increased on dipping in anti- 


oxidant solutions. 
A TIRE endurance machine was devised, built, and 
put into service in the Bureau laboratories. Checked 
against road service, it afforded a method of testing 
tires cheaper and quicker than actual road test. The 
conditionssof the test may be accurately reproduced. 
The test is now part of the Federal specification for 
tires. 


*-_ *¢ * 


Delivery tests of automobile tires for the Government 
involve a laboratory run of 1,300 miles in the Bureau 
of Standards tire laboratory, the tire running on a 
flywheel turning at a rim speed of 30 miles an hour, 
encountering three bumps at each turn—two and a 
quarter million in all. This severe test must not cause 
any sign of weakness in the tire. It is a tribute to tire- 
making enterprise that practically all tire makers are 
now able to make a grade of tire meeting Federal 
requirements. 


In another laboratory research it. was found that 
rubber hydrocarbons of diverse origin possess the same 
properties. Rubber mixtures in various proportions 
are being studied ‘to correlate composition and tempera- 
ture with behavior. A Bureau investigation on the 
effect of reclaimed rubber on the wearing quality of 
tire treads showed that the loss in resistance to 
abrasion is roughly proportional to the per cent re- 
claimed rubber used. This fact is available for tire 
experts who wish to use reclaimed rubber in making 
tires without undue impairment of the tires. 


In the next article. to be published in the 
issue of August 22, Henry D. Hubbard, As- 
sistant to the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, will give other examples of the 
rubber researches of that institution. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





life and as an: aid to navigation; which | 
would make the rules of navigation re- | 
sponsive to the use of modern ships and 
changed conditions; and which would 
contribute in their letter and spirit to 
the highest standards of safety for those 
going down to the sea in ships. The 
delegation encountered wide diversity of 
interest and opinion as to many of the 
subjects considered, ‘but the deep sense 
of responsibility felt by all led to final 
agreements upon all matters included 


Rear Adm. Henry 
from all active duty 
September 30, 1929. 


Raleigh: to Army 
ington, D. C. 





Navy Orders 





Comdr. Walter F. Jacobs, det. U. S. &. 


Lieut. Comdr. George T. Howe, det. 13th | 


U. S. S. Wood. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur B. Thompson 
Vv. B. Sqd. 2B (U. S. 8. Saratoga) 
Sqds., Battle Fit.; to V. T. Sqd. 2B. 
4 za Sads., Battle Fit. 

A. Wiley, relieved| “fins. Arthur C. W. Baskin, det. U. 
in the U. S. Navy, 


S. S. Kidder. 


U. S. S. Aroostook about August 29; to 


Texas about Augusi 15; to U. S. S. Overton, 


West Virginia about September 6; to U. 
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Gen- 


Anderson, W. H., company, Cincinnati. 
eral corporation act of Ohio, as amended 


in 1929. 43 p. Cincinnati, O., The W. H. 
Anderson co., 1929. 29-15675 
Baker, Lewis F. Lewis F. Baker’s law and 
bar review. <A treatise on the subject 
of evidence, with special reference to 
Illinois cases. 65 leaves. Chicago, 1929. 


8 leaves, illus. N. Y., Payson and Clarke 
1td., 1928. 29-15681 
Brady, Lawrence D. Real cartooning tips; 
.a complete cartoon course, by “King” 
Brady. Copyright. 48 p., illus. W. Spring- 
field, Mass., Cartoon publishing co., 1928. 

| 29-15591 
Burton, William. Handbook of marks on 
pottery & porcelain, by ... and R. L. 
Hobson. 213 p., illus. London, Macmillan 
and co., limited, 1928. 29-15592 
Cady, Edwin Welling. 200 cases for the 
practice court. 203 leaves. Brooklyn, N. 
Y., 1929. 29-15678 

! Cowan, Andrew Reid. War in world-history; 
suggestions for students, by . . . 120 p. 





Army Orders 


Each of the following officers of the Air 
Corps, from March Field, Calif., to. duty at 
the station indicated after his name: First 








liam B. Clarke, Fo:t Crockett, Tex., George 

E. Rice, Fort Sill, Okla.: Second Lieut. 

Walter L. Wheeler, Fort Crockett, Tex. 
Capt. James J. Firestone, Q. M. C., from 


duty with the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, Harrisburg, Pa, to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


First Lieut. EugeneA.. Miller, Inf., from 
Fort Ontario, N. Y., to Fort Wood, N. Y. 

Capt. Paul S. Edwards, Signal Corps, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, relieved from 
further duty involving flying for the pur- 
pose of experimental development of radio 
aircraft equipment. 

Maj. J. Vincent Falisi, Med. Corps, from 
duty with the Fourth Corps Area Labora- 
| tory, Fort McPherson, Ga. | 

Second Lieut. Ralph Laurence Creel, F. A. 
Res., to duty at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Mstr. Sgt. Louis H. Bailey, U. S. A., ret., 
relieved from further duty at Pasadena| 
Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Maj. David Hunter Moore, Med. Corps 
Res., to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Richard T. Aldworth, Air | 
Corps, from Langley Field, Va., to San 
Antonio, Tex. | 

First Lieut. David Larr, F. A., par. 21, 
S. 0. 188, W. D., 1929, amended to assign 
him to duty at Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. James A. Willis, jr., Air 
Corps, from Langley Field, Va., to Bolling 
Field, Anacostia, D. C. 

Capt. Arthur L. Koch, Q. M. C., from Fort | 
Jay, N. Y., to Harrisburg, Pa. | 

Capt. Thomas R. Miller, Inf., transferred 
to the F. A., at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. | 

Licut. Col. Matthew Joseph Farrell, Q. M.| 
C. Res., fo duty at New York, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Franklin O. Carroll, Air 
Corps, via Government transportation, for 
Hawaiian Department, par. 54, S. O. 108, 
W. D., 1929, amended to become effective 
January 4, 1930. 

Maj. Frederick Morell Houghtaling, Med. 
Corps Res., to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Conrad L. Boyle, F. A., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Second Lieut. Carlisle I. Ferris, Air Corps, 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Duncan Field, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

First Lieut. Perry W. Brown, F. A., from 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Maj. Samuel T. Stewart, Coast Art., Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., will 
report to the president of the Army retiré- 
ment board at that station for examination 
incident to retirement. 

Capt. John D. R. Woodworth, Med. Corps, 
from Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to Fort 
Banks, Mass. 

First Lieut. Langhorne W. Motley, Air 
Corps, par. 8, S. O. 185, W. D., 1929, amended 
to assign him to Langley Field, Va. 
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oo 
c.), det. U. S. S. Antares; to Nav. Hosp., 
Norfolk, Va. 











, det. |“"'yjeut? Comdr, Condie K. Winn (M. C.), 
» air det. U. 8S. S. Mjtair; to Marine Retg. Sta., 
» Alr |. y. City, N.Y. 

s. Ss. Lieut. James J. O'Connor (M. C.), det. 


Div. 35, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit.; to Marine 
Retg. Sta.. Omaha, Nebr. 


Ens. Byron C. Gwinn, det. U. 8. S. 7 
Idaho about August 17; to U. S. S. J. F. Lieut. Henry M. Weber (M. C.), det. 
War College, Wash- | Burnes. Nav. Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; to Nav. 
Ens. Weldon L. Hamilton, det. U. S. S. | Hosp., League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lieut, Harry M. Mason (S. C.), det. Navy 


cans - Nav. ist. about August 27; to U. S. S. & Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., about Octo- 
within the scope of the convention. — . me Pury. a Jenne, det. UW. S. S. Idaho | ber 20; to U. S. S. Oglala. 

I am convinced that the purpose which| Lieut. John J. Bartholdi, det. 13th Nav. |® od ce ee, ie a s. ete Serta se Pee a en ed fg 
animated the Government of the United Dist. about August 27; to Nav. Trng. Sta.,/meinessee about August §: to U.S. S. nn due Ge” eae 
States in participating in this conference |Great Lakes, Ill. P Thompson. Lieut. Jacques H. E. Everette (8. C.), 
has been realized. I believe the conven-| Lieut. Albert .R. Colwell, det. 13th Nav.| Ens. Vincent Shinkle, 3rd, det. U. S. S. |det. Nav. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
tion provides for the highest standards |Dist.; to treatment, Nav. Hosp, Puget | West Virginia about August 8; to U. S. S. | about September 30; to Nav. Supply Depot, 
of safety which iteis now practicable to |Sound, Wash. 2 , | Decatur. t Brooklyn, N. ¥., as disbursing officer. _ 
bring forward for international adoption,|_ Lieut. John F. W. Gray, det. U. S. S. Comdr. Myron Baker (M. C.), det. U. S. Lieut. Harry F. Hake (S. C.), det. U. 


Relief about August 


It represents a marked advance over the Seat 


present legal standards and practices of 
the world and in many and important 
particulars it has raised the standards 
of our own country. 


Arkansas about Augu 
Washington, D. C. 
Lieut. 





on staff, Fit. Base Force. ‘ 
Lieut. James M. MacDonald, det. U. S. S 


(j. g.) William A. Hickey, 


s. 
Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr. Oscar Davis (M. C.) 
Nav, Hosp., N. Y., about November 
Nav. Hosp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Comdr. Howard E., 


10; to aide and flag 


’ 


st 20; to Navy Yard 





det. | 


Colorado; to Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, 


Gardner (M. 


Ss. S. New Mexico: 
Harbor, T. H. 


to Subm. Base, Pearl 


, det. Lieut. Robert R. Blaisdell (S. C.), det. 
1; to | Navy Yard. Boston about August 20; to 





Officer in Chg., 
Yard, Boston, 


Commissary Store, Navy 





Condition Statement of Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System 


Recapitulation by the Department of the Treasury of the condition on June 29, 1929, of all member banks of the Federal Reserve System (7,530 National 





° e * Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats an 
Banks and 1,177 State Banks) by districts, the amounts expressed in thousands of dollars. Slovenes: Conciliation. Treaty Series, _ 
791. 29-26733 
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Congress 


f Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
29-15673 
Dowling, Sydney William. The exchanges of 
London. 260 p. Toronto, Butterworth & 
co., 1629. 29-15657, 
Murder most foul! 
A gallery of famgus criminals, by George 


eee A. Birmingham pseud. 848 p., London, 

esis 29-15677 | Chatto & Windus, 1929. 29-15676 
Blake, William. The book of Thel. London./| Jones, Richard Foster, ed. Seventeenth cen- 
The author & primter Will Blake, 1789.| tury literature, selected and edited 


by ... (Nelson’s English readings. v. 3.) 
423 p. N..Y., T. Nelson dnd sons, 1929. 
: 29-15679 
The stormy life of 
translated from the French. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
29-15665 
Laboratory conference on the serodiagnosis 
of syphilis. 2d, Copenhagen, 1928. Report 
of the second Laboratory conference on 
the serodiagnosis of syphilis, held at 
Copenhagen, May 21 to Jure 4, 1928. 186 
p. Geneva, Printed by Atar, 1928. 
29-15646 
Mental hygiene: 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
29-15648 
Advisory and technical 
committee for communications and tran- 
sit. Action taken on the resolutions of 
the Conference of press experts. Reso- 
lutions adopted by the committee at its 
thirteenth session, held at Geneva from 
March 15 to 23, 1929. (C. 143 (a). M: 65 
(a). 1929, viii. C. C. T. 395 (1) (a). Series 


Mirabeau, 
308 p. 


La Rue, Daniel Wolford. 
443 p., illus. 
1928, 


Lieuts. Harvey W. Prosser, Crissy Field, of League of nations publications, viii. 
San Frncisco, Calif. Isaac J. Williams,| Transit. 1929. viii. 6.) 11 p. Lausanne, 
Crissy Field. San Francisco, Calif., Wil- |, Imp. reunies s. a., 1929. 29-15680 


The rise of British 
commerce; an introduction to English 
economic history, by ...and Noel Bran-+ 
ton. (The “Bedrock” series.) 180 p., illus, , 
N. Y., Sir [. Pitman & sons, 1928. 

. 29-15658 

Martin, Chester B. Empire and common- 
wealth; studies in governance and self- 
government in Canada. 385 p. Oxford, 
The Clarendon press, 1929. 29-15655 


Masters, David. The boys’ book of salvage, 


by . . With illustrations from photo~ 
graphs. 268 p, N. Y., Dodd, Mead and co., 
1929. ‘ 29-15669 
Modern illustra- 
tion, a practical art course; a series of 
lessons covering all branches of illustra- 
tion, drawing for reproduction, and com- 
mercial art work, by ... with over 200 
illustrations by Jack Warren -and others. 
191 p., illus. Chicago, F. J. Drake & co., 
1929. 29-15589 
Maxey, Chester Collins. Urban democracy. 
408 p. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 
« 29-15654 
Mitchell, William Augustus. Army engi- 
neering, by ... 2d ed. 327 p., illus. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Society of American 
military engineers, 1928. 29-15670° 
Raymer, Perry C. Photo-engravers’ practi-: 
cal handbook; an enlargement of “Photo- 
engravers’ handbook on etching and 
finishing.” A condensed treatise on 
photo-engraving in theory and practice; 
with color appendix of practical exam- 
ples, etc. 104 p., illus. Effingham, IU., 1929. 
29-15649 
Robinson, Henry Crabb. Crabb Robinson in 
Germany, 1800-1805; extracts from his 
correspondence, edited by Edith J. Mor- 
ley. 194 p. London, H. Milford, 1929. 
29-15668 
Some aspects of 
67 p. London, W. 


Rowan-Robinson, Henry. 
mechanization, by ... 
Clowes and sons, 1928. 29-15671 

Sidney, Sir Philip. The Defense Of Poesie. 
By . |Printer’s device], London, Printed 


for William Ponsonby. 1595. (The Noel 
Douglas replicas.) 69 p. London, N. 
Douglas, 1928. 29-15682 


T‘ang Leang-li. The foundation of modern 


China, by ... with a preface by Wang 
Ching-wei. 290 p. London, N. Douglas, 
1928. 29-15666 


, and his- 
torians in America: being the presi- 
dential address of the Royal historical 
society delivered 14th February, 1929.. 
17#p. London, The Society, 1929. 

, 29-15587 

Wileman, Edgar Harrison. Contemporary or 
modern art furniture. 8 p., illus. Los 
Angeles, The Wolfer printing co., 1929. 

29-15590 

Williams, Sir John Fischer. Chapters on 
current international law and the League 
of nations, by Sir John Fischer Williams. 
(Contributions to international law and 
diplomacy.) 513 p, Y., Longmans, 
Green and co., 1929. 29-15656 

Wright, Ralph Collier. A new way to health, 
131 p. Boston, The Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1929. 29-15644 


N. 





Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the car. numbers, should be given. 

Geclogy and Ground-Water Resources of 
Central and Southern Rosebud County, 
Montana—Water-Supply Paper 600. U. S. 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior. Price, 35 cents. GS29-187 

Treaty between the United States and 
Poland: Extradition. Treaty Series, No. 
789, 29-26731 

Treaty between the United States and the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes: Arbitration. Treaty Series, No. 
790. 29-26732 

Treaty between the United States and the, 
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Ruling Is Made 


For Retirement | 


} 


Fund Deductions 


Comptroller General Says 
Certain Temporary Census 
Employes Must Make 
Payments. 


Deductions of pay for the retired fund 
of Federal employes will be required of 
all temporary employes in the forthcom- 
ing 15th decennial census who have per- 
manent civil service status in positions 
subject to the retirement act and who are 
transferred to the Bureau of the Census, 
but deductions will not be required of 
employes appointed or reinstated from 
private life or transferred from other 
Government positions not subject to the 
retirement act, the Comptroller General, 
J. R. McCarl, has advised the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Mr. McCarl’s letter to the Secretary of 
Commerce dated August 14, follows in 
full text: 

The Secretary of Commerce: Consid- 
eration has been given to your letter of 
August 2, 1929, as follows: 

“The Director of the Census is au- 
thorized, under Section 3 of the Act of 
June 18, 1929, providing for the 15th 
Decennial Census. to appoint, without 
regard to the Classification Act, as 
many temporary employes in the District 
of Columbia as may be necessary to meet 
the requirements of the work, all such 
appointments, however, to be made in 
conformity with the Civil Service laws. 
All such appointees, whether selected 
from the temporary registers of the 
Civil Service Commission, or appointed 
through reinstatement, will hold the 
same kind of per diem jobs. To attempt 
to distinguish between them and make 
deductions from the salaries of those 
who have a permanent Civil Service 
status would confuse the records and 
add to the immense amount of detail in- 
cident to handling thousands of appoint- 
ments, and particularly in preparing 
semi-monthly pay rolls. 

“Your early decision is accordingly re- 
quested whether, under the provisions of 
the Retirement Act of July 3, 1926, it 
will be necessary to make deductions for 
the Retirement Fund from the salaries 
of all persons appointed to these tem- 
porary positions who have a permanent 
Civil Service status.” 

Employment Authorized. 

The act of June 18, 1929, Public No. 
13, authorized the Director of the Census 
to employ temporary employes and fix 
their rates of compensation, with the 
proviso “that census employes who may 
be transferred to any such temporary | 
positions shall not lose their permanent | 
Civil Service status by reason of such | 
transfer.” 

In decision of May 29, 1923, 2 Comp. | 
Gen. 783, wherein was considered the | 
original civil retirement act of May 
1920, 41 Stat. 614, it was stated: 


“A temporary service limited to a job, | |} 


or for a specified short service, is incom- | 
patible with the fundamental idea of the | 
retirement act, which is premised upon} 
rights accruing from longevity and hence | 


as deductions in case of such temporary | }} 


engagement could be productive of no| 
ultimate benefit, and involve useless | 
trouble and expense, no deductions | 
should be made from the compensation 
of such positions. This was the ruling 
of the former Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury. 26 Comp. Dec, 1079, and it is af- | 
firmed.” 
Different Ruling Not Justified. 

There is nothing in the terms of the 
amendatory act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 
904, authorizing or justifying any differ- 
ent ruling with respect to the general 
class of temporary employes, in which 
would fall temporary employes under the 
Bureau of the Census. Thus, all em- 
ployes entering such temporary positions 
under the Bureau of the Census from 
private life by reinstatement or other- 
wise, or from other Government positions | 
not subject to the retirement act, would 
acquire no right to retirement and no 
deductions from their salary for retire- 
ment would be authorized. 

Section 3(d) of the amended retire- 
ment act of July 3, 1926, supra, specifi- | 
cally included within the provisions of the 
act “unclassified employes transferred | 
from classified positions.” Even prior 


(esx 
INDEX 
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Summary of A 


Accounting 


Taxation of 
Adjustments tiade in six cases In- | 
volving overpayments and overassess- | 
ments by Bureau of Internal Revenue. | 


Page 4, Col. 1! 


Board of Tax Appeals denies special 
assessment of taxes on racing club for 
lack of proof of abnormal conditions. 
(Maryland Jockey Club v. Commis- 


sioner.) Page 4, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Digest of Tas | 
Decisions on page 4 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
American motion picture dealers 
would benefit by having agencies 10) 
Nanking, China, Department of Com- 


rce is advised. 
wees Page 3, Col. 1| 


Stage actors in Hungary urge de- | 
velopment of film industry to promote | 
employment, states Trade Commis- | 


j t Paris. | 
sioner a Page 3, Col. 1 


Postal Service 
Plans for extension of air mail serv- 
ice call for the largest system operated 
by any country, according to Post 


Department. 
aes P Page 1, Col. 7 


Regulation on payment of money 
sutere is issued by Post Office Depart- 


— Page 7, Col. 5 


Airway map issued by Commerce De- 
artment. 
Page 6 


Radio 

Radio channel sought by Cleveland 
Police Department as aid to crime de- 
tection and criminal apprehension 

service. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
American delegates to International 
Radio meeting are annnounced by De- 


partment of State. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Walled Lake Home Telephone Com- 
pany and Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company file joint application for ac- 
quisition of the former company by 


the Bell System. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
The Army cable ship “Dellwood” will 
be equipped with new sounding device 
permitting measurements several times 


a minute. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Distribution 


Aviation Nie! 
Group of Army fliers on nation-wide 


tour in commercial planes visit Presi- | 


dent Hoover. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Racing plane will be required to pass 
flight tests before entering Schneider 
cup race, states Assistant Secretary of 
Navy. Page 1, Col. 4 
Airway map issued by Commerce De- 
partment. 


Page 6) 


Exporting and Importing 
Import of beef in United States dur- 
ing first six months of 1929 showed an 
increase of more than 20 per cent over 
corresponding period last year, accord- 
ing to Agriculture Dgpartment, full 
text of statement. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Grain exports from United States 
amounted to 5,296,000 bushels for week 
ending August 17, against 2,934,000 
bushels for same period last year, 
Department of Commerce announces. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Increase of nearly 16 per cent made 
in exports to Orient in fiscal year 
ended June 30, Department of Com- 
merce announces. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Mexican exports declined in 1928 
while imports increased, Department 
of Commerce is advised. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
German exports of phonograph 
records in first nine months of 1928 ex- 
ceeded total for all of 1927, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


| Cloud River Railroad, which connects 
| with Southern Pacific. 


| to Etna, 


The United States B 





nthe 


| i 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1929 


Railroads 

Proposal of subsidiary of Western 
Pacific Railway to build line in Cali- 
fornia -is disapproved by examiner 
for Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 1} 
Rate decisions announced by the In- | 

terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 7 | sustains 


Calendar of hearing by the Interstate | 


| Commerce Commission. | 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Great Northern and Western Pacific 
railways ask authority to build exten- 
sion in California to.connect with Mc- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Yreka Railroad Company submits 


| application to construct 35 miles of 


new railroad from Yreka City, Calif., | 
Calif., Interstate Commerce | 


Commission announces. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Operating revenue of Class I rail-| 


| ways showed increase in June as com- 


pared with same month last year ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Page 7, Col. 5| 
says proposed | 


President Hoover 


| merger of street railways of Washing- | 


ton, D. C., is matter for Public Utility 
Commission to handle rather than for 


President. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Shipping 
Traffic through Kiel Canal tripled in 
second quarter of year over first quar- 
ter. 
Page 6, Col. 6) 
Full text of report of Representative 
White on International Convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Company formed in Norway to op- 
erate two ships in herring and whale 
fishing industry. 
° Page 5, Col. 3 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Index 
Court 


of 


on 


and Digest 
Decisions 


See 
Latest 
page &. 

See 
Latest 
page &. 

See Service and Personnel, Citizen- 
ship. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


New Jaw of Wisconsin annulling | 
contracts pledging employes not to 
join unions is analyzed by Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics. 


Special 
Federal 


of 


on 


Special Index and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


Page 4, Col. 6 


Conclusion of full text of report by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showing de- 
velopment of contract work in Pater- 
son, N. J., silk industry has improved 
financial condition of workers. 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Thirteen new labor disputes brought 
before Conciliation Service in last 
week and 11 settled. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Surveys in field of women workers 
given free aid by Women’s Bureau. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Sewing shop in New York employs 
only girls with serious heart diseases 
and provides medical care for workers. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Tariff 


Cuba increased import duties on cer- 
tain articles, Department of Commerce | 
is advised by Commercial Attache at 
Havana. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 

United States Customs Court’ fixes 
values of certain articles of silk for 
duty purposes. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Senator Smoot says majority of 
changes made in House tariff bill by 
majority of Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance are decreases. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Units of measurement used in tariff 
bill are criticized by Senator Walsh. 

Page 7, Col. 1} 


| ing word is merely descriptive. 
ley-Shepard Co. v. Model Brassiere Co.) ; in Australia, Department of Commerce 


Production 


Communications from Germany and 
France discussing effect of American 
tariff increases in their trade are trans- 
mitted to Senate Committee on Finance 
by Department of State. 


Page 1, Col, 4 
Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
cancellation of trade mark 
“Ensemble” for wearing apparel, find- 
(Brom- | 


Page 8, Col. 4 


|Finance 


Banks and Banking 
Condition statement of all member | 
banks of Federal Reserve System on 
June 29, 1929. | 
Page 9) 
Gain by State banks is at expense of 
national banks, state Treasury officials. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Corporation Finance 
See Dictribution, Railroads. | 
Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. | 
Page 7, Col. 7 | 
International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New| 

York Market. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Agricultural and Food 


Products 

Extension forces are increased by | 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 2, Col. 7 

Lower production of wheat is indi- 
cated in Northern Hemisphere, states | 
Department of Agriculture. | 
Page 5, Col. 7} 
Value of catch of sea fish in Canada 
for first half of 1929 was larger than | 


| in 1928 although quantity declined. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Large savings to meat industry pre- | 


| dicted by Department of Agriculture | 


as result of Federal research on para- 


| site of pork. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Company formed in Norway to op- 
erate two ships in herring and whale | 
fishing industry. | 
Page 5, Col. 3; 
Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in principal markets of United States; 
for week ended August 17 were 170,-| 
524,000 bushels compared to 156,297,- | 
000 bushels during previous week, De- 
partment of Agriculture states. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Construction 
Plans for State bridge at Cornetts- | 


| ville, Ky., approved by War Depart- 


ment. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


Forest Products 


Reforestation work is urged in 


| Monongahela National Forest of West 


Virginia, following a tour conducted | 
by Department of Agriculture. | 
Page 2, Col. 1 
H. Conrad Hoover, Department of | 
Commerce, urges efficient utilization of 
wood as means to maintain timber | 
supply. Page 3, Col. 2 
Tables showing strength of 129 | 
species of woods are issued by Forest | 
Service. 
Page 3, Col. 4} 


Machinery 

British firms plan to develop domes- 
tic tractor market by manufacturing | 
American-type machines, according to 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 5) 
Mines and Minerals | 
Bituminous coal production for week 
ended August 10 showed an increase 
of 3.7 per cent over the preceding week, 

Department of Commerce states. 
Page 6, Col. 7| 
Purchasing Practices 
Conclusion of full text of report by | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics showing de- | 


velopment of contract work in Pater- 
son, N. J., silk industry has improved 
financial condition of workers. 

Page 10, Col. 4 


merce is advised. 


Retailing 
Removal of restrictions on packers 
permitting them to establish retail 
markets, is opposed by Representative 
Celler, in letter to Mr. F. Edson White, 
president of Armour & Co. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 
Factory for window glass proposed 


is informed. 
Page: 2, Col. 5 


Textiles and Their 


Products 
Operation of cotton spindles in July 
declined from June, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 





Canadian catch of sea fish for first 


issue 


ll News Contained in ‘Today’s Issue 


Alien’s intentions abroad is held to be 
factor in granting citizenship. U. S. 
v. Joe:Grenfeld, District Court of the 
Southern District of Texas.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Education 
New books received by the Library 


of Congress. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Government books and pubiications. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Relations 
Full text of report of Representative 
White on International Convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
President Hoover appoints Gerrit J. 
Diekema Minister to Holland. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Neutral members of Conciliation 
Commission draft proposal for settle- 
ment of boundary dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Communications from Germany and 


eo he . | ivi i 
half of current year, statistics issued | France, giving views on rates as con- 


by Dominion Fisheries Branch made | 
public by Commerce Department. 

Page 6, Col. 5 | 
produced during | 


Bituminous coal 


| week ended August 10, Mines Bureau 
| report. 


Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Commerecial stocks of domestic wheat | 
in principal markets of United States | 


| for week ended August 17 were 170,-| 
| 524,000 bushels compared to 156,297,- | 
| 000 busheis during previous week, De- 
| partment of Agriculture states. 


Page 5, Col. 1| 

Standards of Grades | 
Of Materials | 

Tables showing strength of 129 
species of woods are issued by Forest | 


Service. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Selling and | 
Marketing 


Domestic Markets 
Late August markets reflect quiet- | 
néss compared to those of first half | 
of month but are good for this sea- 
son of year, Department of Agricul- | 
ture states. | 


Page 5, Col. 2 

Present outlook for Amer:can rubber | 

industry is excellent, president of Gen- | 
2ral Tire and Rubber Company states. 

Page 3, Col. 7 | 

Foreign Markets 

British firms«plan to develop domes- | 

tic tractor market by manufacturing 

American-type machines, according lo 

Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 5! 

American motion picture dealers | 

would benefit by having agencies in | 

Nanking, China, Department of Com- 


~ Page 3, Col. 1 
Government Aid and | 


Control of. Marketing 
Representatives of grape and raisin, | 
and cotton growers’ cooperatives con- | 
fer with Federal Farm Board con- |} 
cerning details of plans for loans from 
Board, Secretary of Board announced. 
Page 1, Col, 4 


Market Statistics | 
Retail price index for month shows | 
increase, states Department of Labor. | 
Page 1, Col. 6! 


Retailing 


Profits of largest chain grocery in| Children’s 


England, International Tea _ Stores, 
Ltd., increased from £580,000 to £676,- | 
000 in fiscal year recently closed, De- 
partment of Commerce is informed. 

Page 8, Col. i 


Service and 


Personnel 


Citizenship 
Alien denied citizenship for smug- 


Decision of District Court for Eastern 
District of Michigan. (In re Nybo.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 


lat the Executive Offices. 


| gling wife across border from Canada. | 


tained in tariff bill are received by De- 
partment of State and transmitted to 
Senate Committee on Finance. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
General 
_ Research Regarding Rubber—An ar- 
ticle by Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant 
to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 
Page 9 


American delegates to International 
Radio meeting are announced by De- 


| partment of State. 


; Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily engagements of the President 


Page 3, Col. 6 
The Army cable ship “Dellwood” will 
be equipped with new sounding device 
permitting measurements several times 
a minute. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Losses from forest fires reduced by 
new methods of fire-fighting according 


| to report from Superintendent of the 
| Glacier National Park. 


9 


“~ 


Page Col. 1 
President Hoover says proposed mer- 


| ger of street railways of Washington, 


D. C., is matter for Public Utility Com- 
— to handle rather than for Presi- 
ent. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Law Enforcement 


Added funds asked for division of 
Department of Justice concerned with 
anti-trust law violations, Attorney 
General announces. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Department of War to disband five 
infantry battalions to permit increase 
in Air Corps according to mandate of 
Congress. 

Page 3, Col. 5 
_ President Hoover said to plan to 
issue a statement on disarmament in 
the near future. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page. 9, Col. 6 

Sale of six more decommissioned 
cruisers planned by Navy Department. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Social Welfare 


Extension of judicial technique of 
Juvenile Court to problems of family 
relations recommended in report of 
Bureau, Department of 
Labor announces. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Deductions of pay for retirement 


| fund of Federal employes will be re- 
| quired of all temporary employes of 


Bureau of Census who are regularly 
subject to retirement act, Comptroller 
General rules. 
; Page 10, Col. 1 
Sewing shop in New York employs 
only girls with serious heart diseases 
and provides medical care for workers. 
; Page 2, Col. 6 
President plans to use Arm¥ prisons 
to relieve congestion in Federal peni- 
tentiaries. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


of each volume. 





Annual Cumulative Index 


‘Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This. cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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Proposal to Settle 
Bolivia-Paraguay 
| Dispute Is Drafted 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


'Neutral Members of Concil- 
| iation Commission Expect 

| Soon to Submit Plan to 

| Two Governments. 


The neutral members of the Bolivian- 
| Paraguayan Conciliation Commission 
| may shortly submit a report for the set- 
| tlement of the entire Chaco dispute, ac- 
| cording to a statement just issued by 
| Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, chairman 
| of the Commission. 
| General McCoy stated also that the 
| neutral Commissioners were working on 
|a report on the hostilities of last De- 
cember between Paraguay and Bolivia. 
| History of Dispute Studied. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The chairman of the Commission of In- 
quiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Para- 
| guay, desires to state that the neutral 


‘|| Commissioners have been actively en- 


| gaged since the beginning of July in 
| studying the historical, juridical, diplo- 
matic, economic, geographic and other 
scientific factors involved in any pro- 
| Posal for a settlement of the contro- 
| versy between Bolivia and Paraguay 
| affecting the Chaco Boreal. 
| _ Since the time when the neutrals un- 
| dertook the task in question, they have 
had the cooperation not only of the 
| technical experts who have been con- 
| sulted, but they have had the benefit 
also of conversations with the delegates 
of the interested countries. In none of 
these conversations with the delegates 
of the interested countries, however, 
| have the latter made any commitment 
| Of any kind, though they have spoken 
| with commendable frankness of the po- 
sitions of their respective countries. 
| Proposal Being Formulated. 

The heutral Commissioners are now 
proceeding to the formulation of their 
proposal to be submitted to the inter- 
ested governments through their re- 
spective delegations on the Commission. 
The chairman of the Commission hopes 
| that ihis task will shortly be completed, 
| Intensive and careful studies have also 
been made of all the documentation sub- 
| mitted by the delegations of the inter- 
; ested countries with reference to the 
| events of December last. The result of 
| these studies will shortly be considered 
| by the neutral Commissioners with a 
| View to carrying out the conciliatory 
| functions of the Commission under the 
protocol of January 3, 1929. 


| New Statute of Wisconsin 


| Annuls Anti-union Contracts 


| 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


on scoragl ~ of the Fourteenth 
mendment, and therefore void.” 

| U.S. 26.) ” ~~ 
| Reviewing the effect of the Adair and 
Coppage decisions, it must be noted that 
both the Federal and the State acts held $ 
|; Unconstitutional provided criminal pun- 

| ishment for the violation of the statute, 

| Though an attempt was made to dis- 

| tinguish between a statute imposing a 

| penalty for membership in a labor union 

| and punishment for discharging an em- 

| ploye because of failure to agree to an 

| antiunion contract, the cases are similar 
- ae they both involve criminal punish- 

ent. 


| The Hitchman case affirmed a decree 


'!| granting an injunction against attempts 


| to organize employes who. had a 

reed 
ie they would not, while in the phe 
| of their employer, become members of a 
, union and if they joined the union would 
withdraw from their employment. The 
| Case involved the application of the com- 
mon law of West Virginia. No statute 
was involved in the decision of the case. 


jj; The court held that upon all the facts 


| involved in the particular case before it 
|the purpose to be attained and the 
|methods resorted to by the organizers 
were unlawful. Apparently the conclu- 
sion as to the purpose and methods was 
largely influenced by the agreement of 
the employes that they would not, while 
in the service, of the employer, become & 
|@ member of a union and if they joined 
| the union withdraw from their employ- 
ment. (245 U. S. 229, 263.) 

The Wisconsin antiunion contract act, 


to the date of this enactment, at a time | 
when the law then in force did not con- | 


tain such express provision, the Attorney ° 
General and this office had held te the| Measurement Units 
Of Tariff Criticized 


same effect, that is, that employes trans- 


| which became a law on May 24, 1929, 
provides that the agreement of an em- 
ploye not to join a labor organization is 
contrary to public policy and shall not 
afford any basis for the granting of 
legal or equitable relief by any court, 
presents the next step in the develop- 
ment of this subject. The Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that 
istence of contract shops in which the| legislation was unconstitutional which 
labor is performed by the members of | Provides penalties in discharging an em- 
one family. A man and ‘his family | Plove because of membership in a union 
occupied in what they consider their own | Or because of his refusal to agree not to 
business are not held to -normal work-| become a member of a labor union. The 
ing hours. They work up to 12, 14, 16; Supreme Court of the United States has 
hours a day_and at any time of day or | never directly passed upon the constitu- 
night. When an outsider is employed | tionality of a law which declares an 
he must adhere to his employer’s sched-|antiunion agreement contrary to pub- 
ule for want of other opportunities, lie policy. 


Retail Price Index Shows 
Increase During Month | 


of a grade purchased abroad at $4 per! 
gross, a specific duty of 45 cents a gross 
represents a pitifu: ad valorem equiva- | 
lent of 15 per cent; a specific duty of | 
$8.64 per gross represents 216 per cent. 
That swollen ad valorem equivalent of 
the specific part of this duty is what is 
relied upon to keep out the cheap me- 
chanical pencils such as the school 
children use. The better grades of the 
imports will be taken care of mainly 
through the ad valorem part of the 
duty. The whoie thing works out, for 
imports valued at $4 per gross, that the 
|total duty collected under the House bill 
|} would be $10.24 ($1.60 plus $8.64), an 
ad valorem equivalent of 256 per cent. 
Under the tariff act of 1922 it was a 


Income of Employes pone oo in an effort to obtain a set- 
ement. 


Ye r1. : i a 
In Silk Plants Gains | Labor has had its greatest successes | 


|in organizing the mills using Jacquard 


Labor disputes in the silk industry at} : 
Paterson, N. J., have been numerous, ac-| machines, Here the management has a 


cording to a review of conditions in the| heavy investment and requires highly 
industry to appear in the forthcoming) skilled labor. The moving of Jacquard 
Monthly Labor Review, issued by the} jooms entails a heavy cost, but the pros- 
Department of Labor. k a a 

Development of contract work has pect - of having to train weavers for 
aided the financial condition of operatives | these machines is a greater deterrent to | 
|risking a move to another area. The 


but has reduced the volume of employ- 
ment according to the review, publica-| skilled labor now available in Paterson 
represents the culmination of the con- 


hours necessary in order to keep earn- 
ings at the earlier level. The bargain- 
ing ability of the silk worker dependent 
upon employment by others i inevitably 
reduced under the contract system. This 
not only results from the nature of the 
system, but is heightened by the ex- 


ferred without break in the continuity of 
their employment from a position in the 
classified civil service to a position in the 
unclassified executive civil service remain 
subject to the obligations of the retire- | 
ment act and entitled to the benefits 
See : r, Ge 92; id.} peat a ee ae » 

ee eee 2 Sag > Ba (Continued from Page 7.) 

: ° . 202; - 69. a 1 r is changed to, “72 cents 
general purpose of these rulings, compound duty is enged:s 7 


and, | 
% ee ae d iat ve -?|per dozen and 40 per centum ad 
now, of the terms of the law itself, is | valorem.” 


to save to the employe the benefits of | Now the increase of the ail valorem 
retirement when Government services is cant of this duty over the 1922 amen 
continuous in positions subject to retire- | on a 60 per conk.  Alaa.tia’ ineeeene 
ment and in positions not subject to re- |in the figures for the specific part is like- 
tirement, the intent being that employes wise 60 per cent—from 45 cents per| 
should not lose the benefit of any con- something to 72 cents per something 
tinuous service for purposes of comput- The hasty reader of the proposed legis-| 
ing longevity under the retirement act. | jation might not notice that the 45 cents | 
d = pit wee and, om ee evi- was per gross, and the 72 cents is per 
See SSeS. O © quoted proviso from | dozen. The proposed 72 cents per dozen 
the census act to save to the employe all is, of course, $8.64 per gross. To ask for| 
a Seneminaes - Snes perma? | $8.64 per gross, rian fashion, would not 

’ ae , aa . “| be convenient for the protected interests, 
— employes, » ho were entitled to the| ,ecause arybody could readily calculate 
penefits of retirement, when transferred that that Aoure Der arose represents an 
or appointed, without break in the eon-| g PSE Frese: Tepres : 


Senator Walsh Says Terms | 


Used in Bill Are Confusing. 





tion of which was begun in the issue of | 
August 20. The full text of the review) tinuous training of nearly a hundred 


concludes: |years. Mechanical improvement in silk 


Labor disputes have been numerous! } .oqyoti 
act | y ’ production has not reached such a state 
modest and unsatisfying 36 per cent. and bitterly fought in Paterson. The | as to allow operation without skilled 


Duty on Beads Cited. ee mare, % veriegs ag eno. | Operatives 
The tariff-writer experts are constantly | 1Zed under the leadership of the Asso- | n 
|improving their art ” combining fake | ciated Silk Workers, the United Textile | It ar Jaen Are ore, 
| reductions with: the substantial increases, | Workers, the I. W. W., and the National | ),4,,. “resources weigh heavily in her 
and often in the same paragraph. A | Textile Workers’ Union, Up to 1912 the | ravor in comparison with other locali- 
comparatively unimportant example js | Strikes involved demands for higher | 4;,. ann - recognition in this field 
“solid imitation pearl beads” worn by | W@ses and shorter hours, but the un- Scand es cael i : 

l I } Se : : : has only a nominal value in respect to 
practically every child and woman, Successful struggle in that year, like earnings. Many Jacquard looms now in 
among the classes of limited resources, | the one in 1913, was called in protest | 66 7 obsolete aang to ‘frequent 
1 \ Feketsiae af LMM tein an ‘er 45 eents| Under the Act of 1922 these beads against the operation of four looms per Reostineinnt ii bl f t 
: ar : _| increase of 1,820 per cent over 45 cents | . at & . . z : worker. In 1919 shorter hours were | °T@akdowns, and .mncapable of grea 
tinuity of their employment, to tempo per gross were dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem. ; 0s mt speed. Thus, unless allowance is made 
rary positions under the Bureau of the| "7,5, “imports of mechanical pencils|In the House bill there is a revision in again demanded, In 1924 working hours | #0, the speed of which the looms are 
Census, should not be denied credit for| -— ps —— : : —|the form of the duty on these imports and the multiple-loom system were both capable a. weaver operacing even under 
service in such temporary positions in| sary to make deductions for the retire-| upon the basis of distinction in value— . stoke, one - sees, the - eignt-Bear | the union scale of wages is at a disad- 
computing longevity for retirement, and| ment fund from the basic salary, pay,| those above and those below 5 cents per | °3¥ of the ‘eat “4 aes one ded. A | vantage when his weekly return is com- 
this would necessitate retirement deduc-| or compensation of employes appointed | inch. Beads valued at more than 5 cents tion d ; Sees Were Gomaneee 1 | pared with that of a man in an un- 
tions during the period of such tempo-|or reinstated from private life, or trans-| per inch would be dutiable under a new Paty ¥ a he oe ne single | organized shop who works at a lower 
rary employment. Of course, if such| ferred from other Government positions | compound duty at “2 cents per inch and |* Re ben . 7 ee h rate but has the advantage of up-to-date 
permanent employes, at the time they} not subject to the retirement act, to|20 per centum ad valorem.” Although | ; ae At en. oF aoe machinery. The difference is reported as 
entered the temporary positions under temporary positions under the Bureau of | this compound duty appears to be a re- | me ee ‘tic : = i - pore fvlotien amounting to as high as to 20 per cent 
the Bureau of the Census, were not en-| the Census; but that it will be necessary | duction, there is, in fact, a tremendous | Losmeah aaa: Peas 0 re | of a week’s earnings. 
titled to the benefits or subject to the|to make retirement deductions from the increase. Most of these imported beads | gi}, workers, like those in other textile |. The wage earner in the silk industry 

llines, have nat yet effected unity in|in Paterson to-day may be a contractor 





Plans for State Bridge 
In Kentucky Are Approved 


Plans for the construction of a State# 
Highway Commission bridge over the 
North fork of the Kentucky River at Cor- 
nettsville, Kentucky, have been approved 
by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
{Colonel Patrick J. Hurley, the War De- 
per cent; Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, In-| partment announced August 20, The 
dianapolis, little Rock, Los Angeles, | bridge will be under State control, 

New York, Portland, Me., Rochester and | ————————— = = 
San Francisco, 4 pex cent; Baltimore,| burgh, and Richmond; 59 per cent in 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas,| Minneapolis and New Haven; 58 per cent 
Denver, Memphis, Mobile, Newark, New] in Fall River; 57 per cent in Cleveland, 
Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, Savannah,| Dallas, Indianapolis, Manchester, and 
and Washington, 3 per cent; Charleston,| New Orleans; 56 per cent in Charleston, 
S. C., Louisville, Manchester,. Omaha,|S, C,, and Louisville; 55 per. cent in 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Scranton and} Kansas City; 54 per cent in San Fran- 
Springfield, Ill., 2 per cent; and Birming-| cisco; 52 per cent in Memphis and 
ham, Jacksonville, Peoria and Richmond, | Newark; 51 per cent in Seattle; 50 per 
1 per cent, ‘cent in Little Rock and Omaha; 46 per 
_ As compared with the average cost cent in Jacksonville and Portland, Oreg.; 
in the year 1913, food on July 15, 1929.| 45 per cent in Los Angeles; 44 per cent 
was 70 per cent higher in Chicago; 68 in Denver; and 42 per cent in Salt Lake 
per cent in Detroit and Washington; 65) City. Prices were not obtained in 
per cent in Miiwauke and St, Louis; 64| Bridgeport, Butte, Columbys, Houston, 
per cent in Baltimore, Cincinnati, and | Mobild, Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me. 
Scranton; 63 per cent in Buffalo; 62 per| Rochester, St. Paul, Savannah, an 
cent in Providence; 61 per cent in At-| Springfield, Ill., in 1913, hence no com- 
lanta, Boston, and New York; 60 per) parison for the 16-year period can be 
cent in Birmingham, Philadelphia, Pitts- | given for these citie be hal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lumbus, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and St.| 
Louis, 6 per cent; Buffalo, Fall River, 
Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Port- 
land, Oreg., Providence and Seattle, 5 





requirements of the retirement act, they! basic salary, pay, or compensation of | are purchased by 10-cent stores at from 
would not acquire right by entering the! employes having a permanent civil serv- | %4 to % cent per inch, and therefore the \labor organization. In Paterson strikes |to-morrow. Second-hand machinery can 
tempor. ry positions. ice siatus in positions subject to the| specific part of this compound duty, har ere of strained ralationa aman the | be bought cheap and facto.y space rented 

Th increase in the volume of clerical | retirement act, who are transferred or|‘tself, means an ad valorem equivalent | workers’ organiaztions, tune ve © can {in any required amount. Also there are 
work necessary to keep the records of | apppointed, without break in the con-| of from 400 to 800 per cent. The grand | groups. may be acting independently of | large number of Jewish workers who 
deductions, etc., mentioned in your let-|tinuity of their employment, to tem-| idea of this is to put an. embargo upon | —————————————— moe PE oe vy === | will invest all their means in the attempt 
ter may not be considered as controlling | porary positions under the Bureau of | all low priced merchandise of this char-|drafted by the House. In many im-|to realize the ambition of acquiring their 
in the matter. y : the Census. As to the meaning of|acter. The new compound duties, de-| stances the specific part of these duties | own independent business. 

Answering your question specifically | “continuity of employment,” see 6 Comp. signed always to hit, the cheaper goods, | runs up to an ad valorem equivalent well The tendency to reduce yard rates paid 
you are advised that it will not be neces-|Gen, 118. | are very, numerous in the tariff bill as! over 1,000 per cent, for contract work makea longer working 
. . 
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